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Fig. 1.—Per.um Potonatse ano Rounp Skirt.—Witn 
Cur Parer Patrern.—Price 25 Cents, 





Figs. 2 and 3.—Grercnen Potonatse anp Rounp Skirt.—Back anp Front. 
Wrrn Cor Parser Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
Fics. 1-3,—SPRING AND SUMMER SUITS,—[See next Paae.] 
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A VALENTINE. 


An, dear the fond conceit that now, 

While bitter chills delay the blood, 

While the ice sheathes the next year’s bud, 
While earth is frozen stiff and dead, 

And the heavens show a frowning brow, 
The Flower of Love uplifts its head, 

And blossoms with its white and red ;— 


Blossoms upon a damask cheek, 

In warmth and fragrance spicy sweet, 
Where some one stays, with lingering feet, 
To read the burden of my line— 

To read the words I dare not speak— 
Then lifts a dewy lip to mine, 

And takes me for her Valentine. 








Spring and Summer Suits.—For Wash 
Goods.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig 1. —This graceful dress of bordered batiste 
is one of the earliest models for spring and sum- 
mer wash dresses, both in fabric and design. The 
material is a new soft batiste, as pliable as mull, 
and of the thickness of lawn. In the dress illus- 
trated, the ground is creamy white, strewn with 
small pinks and rose-buds, while the border has 
larger blossoms, grape clusters, and green foliage. 
The round skirt has two box pleats down on each 
side like panels, covered with the border, and the 
border also trims the foot of the skirt. The pep- 
lum polonaise has two sharp points on the side, 
and is slightly draped behind. The border trims 
the front from the shoulders down, tapering to a 
point just above the waist line. Parasol of the 
bordered batiste. Tuscan braid bonnet, with dark 
red Surah trimming. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—This figured and plain satteen 
suit represents one of the prettiest combination 
dresses of cotton goods. The fabric is a lustrous 
twilled cotton with dark brown ground, strewn 
with flowers in the faded tapestry colors that are 
now so popular. The polonaise is of the simplest 
shape, draped in the Marguerite style, and is fin- 
ished by a collar and cuffs of the plain satteen. 
The round skirt of plain brown satteen of the same 
shade as the ground of the figured goods, is near- 
ly covered by two deep pleatings. A large blue 
Surah bow is in front of the polonaise. Leghorn 
poke-bonnet with flowers, feathers, and ribbon 
trimming. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Ar- 
nold, Constable, & Co. for these graceful designs, 
which are made of the fabrics described for wash 
dresses in the New York Fashions of last week’s 
Bazar. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 67 of Harper’s YOUNG PEOPLE, éssued 
February 8, contains “ Muffled,” an Indian story, 
éy W. O. STODDARD, t/ustrated by FRENZENY ; 
“ Lily's Ball,” republished from MWARPER’S 
WEEKLY dy request; an article on the pirate 
Kipp ; Chapter Nine of “ Toby Tyler,” in which 
Toby is embarrassed by the honor shown him, il- 
lustrated by ROGERS; the story of “A Snow 
Blockade,” by JAMES B, MARSHALL; two full 
pages of Children’s Carnival Sketches ; an article 
éy Miss Waxp on Emébroidery for Girls, with 
patterns ; Chapter Two of “ Phil's Fairies,” il- 
lustrated; Fimmy Brown's description of his 
monkey, with six illustrations ; “ Predicaments,” 
a new game, by G,. B. BARTLETY ; charades, 
poems, Our Post-office Box, and other attractions. 





I@™ Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with a rich variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Walk- 
ing, Visiting, Home, and Evening Toilettes ; Boys’ 
and Girls’ Suits; Ladies’ Basques, Cravat Bows, 
Cuffs, and Collars ; Bags, Curtain Bands, Work- 
Bags, and Baskets; and new and fashionable 
Fancy-work Patterns ; with choice literary and 
artistic attractions, and valuable information con- 
cerning Spring Fashions, 





THE HORSESHOE. 


ROM the smithy, and from old Dobbin’s 
feet, the horseshoe has galloped, so to 
speak, into public favor and the best socie- 
ty; it has become the feshion, and presently, 
like other fashions, it will have had its day 
—it will become a thing of yesterday, and 
return, perhaps, to its native obscurity, from 
which a pleasant superstition has no doubt 
rescued it for the nonce, and we shall won- 
der perchance that we could ever have deem- 
ed it a suitable decoration for our walls and 
persons. From the innumerable represen- 
tations of it which we meet at every hand’s 
turn, in the shop windows, in the ears of 
womankind, in the cravats of mankind, on 
the canvas of the artist, or growing under 
the skillful fingers of the embroiderer, one 
would believe that it was going to rain luck; 
bat while its popularity is owing chiefly to 
its fictitious influence over destiny, yet it is 
sufficiently beautiful in its design to earn 
consideration for its own intrinsic worth as 
well as for imaginary properties. At the 





same time, she who finds a well-worn horse- 
shoe in the street is loath to gainsay the 
pretty fancy that it brings her good fortune, 
that luck is travelling post-haste toward 
her; and however cultured she may be—a 
Vassar girl or a Harvard Annex—she will 
anxiously count the nails left in her trophy, 
which predict the number of years before 
her wedding bells shall ring. No doubt this 
legend descended to us from those Northern 
people who held the horse himself as an ob- 
ject of reverence, and believed him endowed 
with a power of divination; naturally his 
very shoes inherited this miraculous attri- 
bute. The vivid imaginations of the North, 
scintillating like its aurora and its dazzling 
constellations, knew how to transform this 
humble piece of metal into something pre- 
cious. Later generations have hung their 
nosegays upon it, but it had already been 
endowed with such spells and virtues that 
we can hardly disbelieve in its efficacy if 
we would. One might suppose that all sorts 
of good fortune must descend upon those 
who carried the horseshoe on their coat of 
arms, like the family of HENRY DE FEUEs, 
farrier to WILLIAM the Conqueror, who first 
introduced it into England, and made luck 
possible. But the popularity which we ac- 
cord to the horseshoe is but the shadowy 
reflection, a merry mockery, of that which 
it enjoyed in the dark ages of Salem witch- 
craft, when, as the poet tells us, they nailed 
it to the threshold to “keep the powers of 
Darkness from the door.” 








REAL CHILDREN. 


FFNHE most of us are phrase-mongers, too 

busy or too idle to question established 
forms of speech. With our little watering- 
pots of assent we go about sprinkling pop- 
ular fallacies, as if it were the business of 
existence to cultivate that sort of moral 
“pusley.” Sometimes this kind of garden- 
ing hurts nobody. Oftener, perhaps, it is a 
mischief of moment. 

Children especially have a right to com- 
plain, because we suffer the pretty things 
we say about them to stand for our knowl- 
edge of them. It is the custom, for exam- 
ple, to speak of a child as a new creation, 
frank as sunlight,clear as air, simple as a 
flower; an unmarked coin, to bear what 
stamp our care shall place upon it ; an un- 
shaped lump, to take what form our mould 
shall press it into. But somehow the coin 
does not take the impress we select; the 
clay that we meant to be finest porcelain 
comes out coarse delf, or the serviceable 
vessel we intended has been transformed 
into some beautiful but useless trifle. 

The mistake is in ourselves. No child is 
a new creation, frank, transparent, confiden- 
tial. On the contrary, children are intense- 
ly secretive, self-contained, and full of hid- 
den and complex motives. A baby of three 
will chatter by the hour over its toys, and 
if you ask it what it plays, it will reply, “I 
was talking to myself,” and further answer 
vouchsafe not. An infant in arms will 
choose one slave and reject another, for oc- 
cult and inscrutable reasons. No lad con- 
fides the speculations on life which beset 
the intelligence of ten years to his comrade. 
No girl tells her mate all she feels when 
calamity overtakes doll, or dog, or pampered 
rabbit. Especially do these harmless little 
plotters and delvers shut out mothers and 
fathers and elders in general from their 
confidence. These are another race, supe- 
rior, imposing, protecting, beloved even, but 
afar off. 

We have heard fond mothers say that 
they knew every thought of their child’s 
heart. Ah,no! The superficial thoughts, 
perhaps, the momentary impulse, the impet- 
uous want or purpose, that declare them- 
selves. But there are deeps that not mater- 
nal love nor maternal folly can sound with 
any plummet. For every little new-born 
child is the aggregate of all the countless 
atoms of ancestry that have gone to make 
ready for its existence since the race began. 
In only half a dozen generations, sixty-four 
distinct streams of human life have poured 
themselves into the tiny veins. In the past 
two centuries more than two hundred and 
fifty separate inheritances of descent have 
been bequeathed this atom of mortality. 
The imagination can not follow the line to 
its beginning, nor estimate the influences 
of this unreckonable heritage. 

But it is plain that the little child can 
not be always that phantom of delight, that 
incarnate innocence, that transparent an- 
gel, which in our poetic moments we pro- 
nounce him. What we are, he must be, 
with what slight change we can not say. 
That ineffable essence which we call him- 
self is but the last permutation of numbers 
that have already been varied infinitely ; 
the last combination of elements which, 
differently combined, have given different 
results all down the ages ; the last crystalli- 
zation of atoms which some new jar of cir- 
cumstances has shaken into new relations. 

In ourselves we are to look for the clew 





to the mystery of these little ones. But we 
do not. We are secret, shy, shrinking; we 
are irritable, passionate, sudden and quick 
in quarrel, perhaps; we are sulky, destruc- 
tive, heedless. We constantly confuse the 
small things of life with the great, mistak- 
ing them to our cost. We strike at those 
we love, hurting them, hurting ourselves, 
and melting in fiery sorrow when the harm 
is done. We know what is best for us, and 
refuse it; we know what is worst for us, 
and seize it; and we can not tell why we 
commit either folly, except that we “ want- 
ed to.” 

All these offenses in ourselves we forgive, 
and are patient with, knowing our complex 
nature. Yet because we have always said, 
and heard it said, that children are little an- 
gels, we measure their delinquencies by this 
false standard, and chide and rage and pun- 
ish. Often and often they are not naughty 
when we tell them that they are; they are 
merely mistaken in their fitting of means 
toends. Often and often, through that se- 
eretiveness on which we have insisted, we 
do not half understand their conduct, and 
are fools in our haste to condemn. Often 
and often, even when they are wrong, and 
provoking, and altogether unlovely, it is not 
punishment they need, but tenderness and 
brooding and patient forbearance. For they 
are “tired”; they are “nervous”; they are 
“worn-out”—they are all those things which 
we say we are when we are fain to excuse 
our tempers and follies to ourselves, And, 
besides, they are not yet adapted to the 
hard conditions of this great mysterious life. 
They are feeling their way in a labyrinth 
of pitfalls. Is it any wonder that they go 
down now and then, when even we wise 
ones of the earth can not stand? 


Let us revise our phrase-books. Let us | 


admit that children are not angelic, but hu- 
man; not simple, but complex; not trans- 
parent, but intricate and mysterious; and 
then, though they rebel and conceal and 
defy, let us have infinite patience, remem- 
bering that they inherit rebellion, conceal- 
ment, defiance, and that we, their parents 
and critics, are among the testators. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


[From Ovr Own Corersronpent.} 


HE chief duty of life in Washington between 
‘H the first of January and the beginning of 
Lent is visiting. Receiving calls comes second, 
as but one day is given up to that, and five to re- 
turning the visits. The period named above is 
the height of the season here, when the city is 
crowded with strangers who come to remain a 
few days or weeks, in addition to those who come 
and go with Congress, that is, the members of 
the two Houses and their families. Official vis- 
iting is just as important for gentlemen as for 
ladies ; and as soon as the Supreme Court meets, 
which it does about the middle of October, that 
begins. Then it becomes the duty of the mem- 
bers of that body to call upon the President, if 
he is in the city, the first day the court meets. 
Then it is the duty of the most recently appoint- 
ed members of the court to send their cards to 
those who have served longer on the bench, or 
the wives of the juniors call on the wives of the 
seniors, and leave their husbands’ cards. These 
calls must be returned within three days by the 
ladies who have received the first call. When 
the gentlemen are doing it on their own respon- 
sibility, their wives or daughters being absent, 
they send cards to each other, following the same 
rule as to first calls and a prompt aeknowledg- 
ment, 

The members of the President’s cabinet and 
their families must call in person on the Chief 
Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court as soon as possible after their arrival in 
the city each year. When Congress meets in De- 
cember, the Senators must make first calls on the 
Supreme Court by sending cards, if unmarried, or 
through their wives, if they have them. The most 
recent additions to the Senate owe the first call 
to those who have served longer in that body, and 
the same is true of the members of the House of 
Representatives. The members of the cabinet 
and their families owe the first calls to Senators 
and theirs, as well as to the Supreme Court and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

The fact that so much of the visiting in Wash- 
ington is in accordance with official etiquette, and 
so many of the invitations issued are between of- 
ficial families, makes it essential that there should 
be a correct list given of all the highest officials 
of the government, the members of the Supreme 
Court, and of both Houses of Congress, and of the 
diplomatic corps, with the exact address of their 
residences. This, in book form, the C i 
Directory undertakes to do, as well as to signify 
by certain signs what ladies, and how many, be- 
long to the family of each member of Congress. 
Usually this valuable volume, which no well-regu- 
lated family in Washington society can do with- 
out, fulfills its purpose well; but the first edition, 
issued early last December, is full of errors in 
regard to the addresses of those who have no 
permanent residences in Washington. This few 
in either House of Congress have ; wherefore the 
mistakes in the volume, which is to Washington 
society what the Koran is to the faithful follow- 
ers of Mohammed, have produced endless com- 
plications and vexations, and some social bick- 
ering when invitations have miscarried. Ladies 
with carefully made out lists have travelled from 
one end of the city to the other, driving through 
the snow and slush which hid our smooth streets 





for the first three weeks in January, only to find, 
after diligent search for a number on a certain 
street, that the person sought did not live there, 
and probably had never done so, The annoyance 
caused by the loss of so much valuable time to a 
lady who has a long list of calls to make can well 
be imagined. 

After January 1, when the general visiting be- 
gins, and every stranger who comes here calls 
wherever she ch , and eover expects her 
visit to be returned, every lady has a longer list 
of visits to be made than she can make with any 
comfort, to say nothing of pleasure. At one time 
it was only upon official families that strangers 
having no. special claims upon any one in Wash- 
ington thought they had a right to call. That 
has long been considered one of the penalties of 
accepting a prominent office, such as Judge of the 
Supreme Court, member of the cabinet, Senator, 
ete. Gradually this privilege of calling, which 
also implies the expectation of a return of the 
visit, was extended to include all officials whom 
a stranger desired to see, among them army and 
navy families, and now it has actually come to 
be regarded as a right whieh applies to every one 
living in Washington, no matter how emphatical- 
ly she may consider herself as being in strictly 
private life. Especially is this the case if she 
have a reception-day, which is absolutely neces- 
sary as a matter of convenience if a lady wishes 
to have any afternoons to return calls, or any 
time for other duties than those of society. 

As a rule, the official families, and some of the 
private citizens, do not complain of the number 
of visits they receive, but only of the number they 
must return. Many ladies say, “I am glad to 
see all who care to call upon me, but I am wear- 
ing myself out returning the calls, and of course 
I never know until I have searched out an ad- 
dress whether the card left represents a person 
whose call I ought to return or not.” Such an 
experience as one quite young lady had lately is 
only too common in families where the head of 
the house is known to the whole country. This 
one was making calls for her mother, who was ill, 
and after driving to the extreme limit of the city, 
found the address of some one, who had left a 
card for her, to be over a common grocery and 
liquor dealer’s store, which of course she could 
not enter, after all her trouble. 

Others, after a like search, find a respectable 
though remote boarding-house, and on inquiry 
for the person who has left a card, find she only 
spent two or three days in the city, and has gone. 
The lack of consideration shown by one who will 
leave a card and address, under such cireum- 
stances, can not be too severely rebuked. Those 
who propose making a brief visit to Washington, 
and yet desire to make a round of calls, should 
at least leave no cards. 

The woes of visiting at the height of the season 
are legion. Quoth one lady to another who tar- 
ried overlong while making a call, forgetting that 
at least thirty other calls must be made before 
dark, “ Remember, this is business, not pleasure.” 

And so, in truth, it is, for no ladies of official 
families have fewer than three hundred calls made 
upon them per week. This is a very moderate 
estimate, for often, as is well known, seven hun- 
dred visitors have been received at the residence 
of a member of the cabinet on one day. The 
present cabinet, since its first winter, has not had 
so many visitors, for a large proportion of those 
who go the rounds of the official receptions do so 
in the hope of being invited to an evening party 
by those on whom they call. Since these seekers 
for hospitality have become aware that the pres- 
ent cabinet does not propose giving what used to 
be known as a “cabinet crush,” the number of 
visitors has greatly diminished, which materially 
lessens the duties of the ladies of the cabinet 
families. Still, even at the rate of three hundred 
calls in the course of each week, it requires in- 
defatigable visiting to return them all, for there 
are only five days for visiting; this is excluding 
Sunday and one’s own reception-day. Only four 
hours at most can be devoted to visiting each day, 
for no one is ready to receive until after one o’clock, 
and the receptions generally conclude soon after 
five, though some ladies make calls until after 
six, leaving those to whose houses they go so late 
small space for preparation for their dinner en- 
gagements, and none at all for rest. 

Five days of four hours each for visiting per 
week gives only twenty hours to return three 
hundred calls, which allows four minutes to each 
call, inclusive of the time consumed in going from 
house to house, Wherefore one sees carriages 
driving through our streets as rapidly as if going 
over a smooth country road, and the ladies within 
are peering over long lists, and wearing a look of 
anxiety lest night should come before the day’s 
duties have been all discharged. 

One would naturally suppose that every possible 
lawful means of lightening this great labor would 
be adopted, instead of which one great inconven- 
ience, which could readily be abolished, has been 
permitted to grow year by year. This is official 
reception-days. This means that the families of 
all the justices of the Supreme Court must receive 
on Mondays, although their residences are far 
apart, and the ladies living on Capitol Hill and 
at the Navy-yard also receive on that day, and 
only one justice of the court lives on Capitol Hill, 
while the Chief Justice lives nearly three miles 
away. Also, all cabinet families and the Speak- 
er’s family must receive on Wednesdays, as the 
precedent has been set for many years. These 
families are also far apart, and the present Speak- 
er lives on Capitol Hill, where every one else sees 
visitors on Monday. 

The Senators’ families, wherever they live— 
and they do live in many parts of the city, dis- 
tant from each other—see visitors on Thursday 
only, even if they live in the same block with a 
member of the cabinet anda Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. Apparently the right to receive 
on a certain day is regarded as one of the most 
precious prerogatives of certain positions, for few 
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ever give up the day to which their official rank 
entitles them, however inconvenient it may be for 
others to visit them on that day. When a mem- 
ber of the cabinet becomes a Senator, or vice versa, 
his family immediately change their reception- 
day, though they probably continue to live in the 
same place. Of course, if each neighborhood had 
a reception-day, which all living therein observed, 
much precious time could be saved. When one 
reflects that much of this tiresome visiting is 
done between people who do not even know each 
other by sight, the absurdity of it becomes even 
greater. Of course among the hundreds who call 
upon them, few ladies can have more than an 
indistinct impression of each face, if in the brief 
moment of speaking to each one they form any 
impression at all. When they return the call, if 
they come unexpectedly upon the one they are 
ef , among several others, there is no actual 
recognition, but a very pretty little game of “ catch 
as catch can” is indulged in, until something said 
leads to an identification. 

Some curious rencontres occasionally take place 
in society, but unfortunately all are not so agree- 
able as the following was to both parties. Two 
gentlemen fell into a conversation, being seated 
together accidentally in a large company. They 
talked of various matters, and at last one of them 
said, apropos of some special topic on which they 
found they : “I once read a book I great- 
ly enjoyed, treating fully of that subject; it was 
written by General Hazen, who has just been 
made Chief Signal Officer. I never saw the man, 
but I like his book.” “Thank you,” answered 
the other; “you see him now.” A very cordial 
hand-shaking followed. 

There are some peculiarities about the style of 
visiting-cards in Washington which are novel to 
those who live elsewhere, as, for example, the 
custom of having only the official title of certain 
gentlemen on their cards, instead of their names. 
As, for instance, the Vice-President, the Chief 
Justice, the Secretary of State, the Postmaster- 
General, the Attorney-General. 

The rule for the gentlemen of the cabinet and 
the other officials named above not to have their 
names upon their cards is inflexible. Mr. Wheel- 
er says when first he came here as Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of the senior Senators, who is an au- 
thority on matters of etiquette, when asked if he 
(Mr. Wheeler) could not have his own name on 
cards used for unofficial visiting, replied, “‘ Not 
for any purpose; your cards must all read sim- 
ply, ‘The Vice-President.’ ” 

Mr. Muhlenberg, the first Speaker of the First 
Con , used to have his cards read simply, 
“The Speaker,” taking the ground that he was 
the head of a distinct branch of the government, 
and as such should be known only by his official 
title. The more recent Speakers have not fol- 
lowed his example, but have had their full names 
on their cards, Senators usually have their full 
names, and nothing more, though some have their 
cards read simply, “ Mr. Blank,” giving only the 
surname. Members of the House of Represent- 
atives usually have their full names, and in one 
corner the name of the State from which they 
are sent. Foreign ministers’ cards have their 
full names and titles, official and inherited. One 
reads, “ Jushie Yoshida Kiyonari, His Imperial 
Japanese Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary.” Jushie is the title, 
Yoshida what we would call in this country the 
surname, and Kiyonari the given name. 

As one of the young Japanese gentlemen of 
the legation cleverly remarked, “‘ As we live on 
the other side of the world from you, we reverse 
everything, and place our last names where you 
would have your first names.” 

The card of one of the Chinese ministers reads, 
“His Imperial Chinese Majesty’s Assistant En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Yung Wing.” Wing is really his first name, but 
as he has lived so long in this country, and every 
one naturally calls him Mr. Wing, seeing that 
name written last, he does not cause confusion 
by a correction, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER WOOLLENS. 


HE new woollen fabrics for spring and sum- 
mer dresses are twills of light quality, or 

else they have a smooth, even surface that is very 
loosely woven. To make such goods of the pur- 
est wool and of least weight has been the object 
with manufacturers this winter, as the various 
cotton goods have been brought to such perfec- 
tion that they have almost driven summer wool- 
lens out of use. Hence there are many new stuffs 
as transparent as the sheerest muslins, yet of the 
liant wools that make graceful elinging draperies. 
yonnaise is one of these fabrics that has long 
been a favorite in black for ladies who dress in 
mourning; this is now shown in white, drab, 
French gray, pale blue, and other delicate shades, 
for making the entire dress on a silk foundation. 
Nuns’ veiling and the fine French buntings, with 
many qualities of what is called wool-muslin, are 
shown again in all the colors used last year, and 
in some new tints, such as maize, gray, and olive. 
Thicker wool goods, sufficiently heavy for the 
early spring months, are shown in stripes, both 
lengthwise and bayadere, plaids ombre (shaded), 
shepherds’ checks, and bordered patterns. The 
colors in these are very rich, and are quaintly 
combined, so that they produce a quiet effect, 
notwithstanding a great deal of red and yellow is 
used. There are suggestions of Oriental tastes 
in the richness of these colors, yet the English 
fancies seen in Cheviots and homespuns are also 
recalled by the dark grounds slightly illuminated 
by threads of brilliant colors. Ombre, or shaded 
figures, stripes, and plaids prevail, and to graduate 
a single color through all its tones, from the dark- 
est to the lightest, is a marked feature of new 
fabrics of all qualities of wool, and also of silk 
for trimmings. Among the new colors is Van- 





dyck red, which is darker and softer than the 
cardinal shades so long used; a great deal of ré- 
séda, or mignonette-color, is revived—a gray-green 
tint that contrasts prettily with many shades ; 
porcelain blue is lovely with white, and also com- 
bines well; there is, besides, a great deal of olive 
and of clear deep green, with the natural beige 
tints so long used, and a new vivid yellow almost 
as bright as that of Marshal Neil roses. 

For travelling dresses and nice wool suits there 
are heavy beiges and light camel’s-hair stuffs, 
with the ground made up of mille ray stripes— 
the merest threads of olive, drab, réséda, or porce- 
lain blue, alternating with cream white lines—and 
provided on one selvedge with a solid stripe for 
bordering in some rich shade that trims well. 
This border is often woven like Chuddah to give 
zigzag herring-bone effects. Pin-head checks 
sometimes take the place of the narrow stripes 
on the body of these goods. The cross stripes, 
called bayadere, are shown in very quiet and also 
in very gay colors for combining with plain goods. 
The plates accompanying these show very grace- 
ful short dresses, with a single skirt and double- 
breasted basque. The skirt is covered with 
flounces of two widths, the wider flounces of the 
bayadere being double the width of the narrow 
frills of a single color. The basque is of the sin- 
gle shade, with collar, revers, and cuffs of the 
stripes. Sometimes these stripes are used diag- 
onally, and sometimes lengthwise as well as hori- 
zontally; they are also effective for lining and 
facing plain stuffs, only glimpses of the lining 
being seen inside the revers and other retroussé 
bands that are shown on new costumes. 

The woollen plaids like those in cotton goods 
are no longer Scotch tartans, but are mixtures of 
Madras colors, with the English designs in cloths 
worn by gentlemen, and these are combined with 
fanciful French taste; thus the large plaids will 
be made up of small checks, the inner block will 
be a single color, and the bars will give the il- 
luminated threads of Vandyck red, green, etc. 
There are also half-transparent fabrics that mix 
these colors up without any apparent design, yet 
produce a very rich effect. Mixed silk and wool 
stuffs for parts of suits are shown in block pat- 
terns, each block half an inch square, one block 
with satin surface being next a woollen one; 
contrasts of color are the rule in these, such as 
dark green with old gold, Vandyck red with blue, 
olive with pale blue, and white with cream, blue, 
or pink. These will be used for basques of 
dresses that have plain wool for the skirt. 


COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


The new cotton goods repeat all the rich colors 
and outré effects seen in woollens, while for their 
varied designs everything known to embroidery 
and to decorative art has been called into use. 
The loveliest outline designs used by needle-wo- 
men have been copied in porcelain blues, olive, 
green, and rose on white grounds; the autumn 
leaves of American forests have been carried to 
French manufacturers to suggest new coloring ; 
the Indian pink of the far West, the palm-tree 
of the South, and the stateliest Egyptian models 
are placed beside those taken from old Nankin 
porcelain on this pretty toiled’ Alsace. Yet quaint- 
est of all are the correct reproductions of designs 
used in the same factories one hundred years ago. 
Samples and bits of the goods made each year 
are kept by the manufacturers, and among those 
lately copied are broken plaids of Indigo blue, 
with gay flowers strewn upon them, while others 
show tiny fruits hanging from the bough ; one of 
blocks divided diagonally into pink and gray has 
white flowers upon it, while blocks of two old 
blue shades have red buds or yellow. A new 
design not taken from the old represents a “‘ Con- 
fused Picture-Gallery” (with gay pictures in their 
frames, thrown together on a dark ground), and 
is thus catalogued in the merchants’ albums of 
designs. A soft pretty figured goods, with India 
designs and colors, has the popular name of 
mousseline de l’Inde; it is intended to take the 
place of organdy muslin, and has less dressing ; 
fruits, thistles, and nuts are among its quaint 
patterns. Cretonnes for shirtings have outline 
designs on white, showing dragon-flies, Japanese 
umbrellas, animals’ heads, saddle-bags, and horse- 
shoes, with the usual dots, diamonds, and stripes. 


HOW TO MAKE COTTON DRESSES, 


The graceful plates showing how these printed 
stuffs should be made have invariably short dress- 
es. Some of the prettiest have a Jersey-shaped 
waist, with low pointed throat, worn with a mus- 
lin fichu. The open sleeves are widely turned up 
in monks’ sleeve style, being caught permanently 
on the inside seam nearly as high as the elbow. 
The long over-skirt, with wrinkled apron pointed 
deeply on the left, and quite bouffant behind, is 
sewed above the edge of the waist, concealing it, 
and giving the effect of an entire over-dress. The 
part of the lower skirt visible on the right side is 
covered with many small flounces. Another figured 
muslin dress has a full round waist, worn with a 
narrow belt, and elbow sleeves edged with two full 
ruffles. The long over-skirt has a box-pleated ef- 
fect in front, with points on each side, and is worn 
over a pleated skirt that has no flounces. Another 
pretty dress retains the pelerine, or round cape 
worn with winter dresses. This barely covers 
the shoulders; reaching just over the top of the 
armholes, and is edged with a striped border. 
The daisy border is popular on dark percales, and 
is used to trim narrow flounces and to border the 
deep-pointed apron or over-skirt. A soft sash of 
these cottons is worn around the waist, pointed 
in the front, and tied on the left side, with the 
short wide ends cut off diagonally and bordered. 


CHILDREN’S WHITE DRESSES, 


White repped piqué dresses with red or blue 
woollen sword sashes are being made at the fur- 
nishing houses for the spring dresses of small 
boys and girls. The simplest styles are in best 
taste toe eine: With canada old chain ee 





broidery is necessary for trimming them, they are 
easily spoiled by having too much of it. The 
very deep round collar and square cuffs should be 
cut from the half-yard wide Hamburg embroid- 
ery, and a ruffle of similar pattern should be placed 
at the head of the Spanish flounce—not below it 
—and the woollen sash should in its turn head the 
embroidered ruffle. Such dresses are, of course, 
all in one piece, and are fastened in front. One 
stylish model has the back in three pieces, that 
is, without a seam down the middle, making a 
single broad middle form, while the wide side 
forms begin in the shoulder seams. These meet 
the Spanish flounce, which is in double or perhaps 
triple box pleats, and is very deep, beginning un- 
der the embroidered ruffle, and being merely fin- 
ished below with a hem. The front is in close 
sacque shape, without darts or side forms, and 
has a row of embroidered insertion, with edging 
each side of it down the front; this conceals the 
buttons and button-holes that fasten the dress. 
To make it more dressy, two pretty tabs, like side 
pockets (or else three or four, if preferred), may 
be made of the insertion and edging, and used for 
passing the cashmere sash beneath. White mus- 
lin dresses for children are made in sacque shape, 
with three box pleats down front and back alike, 
with the Spanish flounce very deep, fully pleated 
instead of being gathered, and, as we have noted 
for piqué dresses, with a separate embroidered 
ruffle falling over the top of the pleated flounce, 
instead of edging it below. For boys, such dress- 
es may be buttoned in front, and instead of three 
pleats, have a single wide box pleat like that on 
gentlemen’s shirt fronts, or else several narrow 
tucks a third of an inch wide may be used, as this 
gives a skirt front effect. 

For children’s colored dresses, the Scotch zephyr 
ginghams of solid color, or in finest bars of single 
threads of blue or pink on white, will be made up 
in square-necked Gabrielle shapes, and worn over 
embroidered white slips or guimpes of muslin and 
needle-work. The whole front of some of these 
colored dresses is laid in narrow box pleats from 
the low neck to the frills at the foot. These are 
the French designs, but American mothers prefer 
fuller dresses for their children, and do not take 
readily to guimpes and over-dresses. The prin- 
cesse designs, yoke slips, and box-pleated sacques 
will be retained for ginghams, prints, and white 
muslins. For woollen dresses, especially for those 
of larger girls, the bias and puffed effects already 
described for skirts will be repeated, especially in 
striped and plaid woollens that look best when 
cut bias. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNoLD, ConstaBLe, & Co. ; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


AT a recent meeting of the association for 
the preservation of the Middlesex Fells, Colonel 
Hiae@inson said he hoped to see parks all over 
the land in which no foreign tree would be 
planted, but which would be made to represent 
the natural condition of their own part of the 
country, and nothing more. 

—The Empress of Austria, with her stud, and 
retinue of about a hundred persons, is expected 
in England, on a hunting expedition, in Februa- 
ry. hen following the chase, this royal person 
uses napkins of soft tissue-paper, like the Japa- 
nese, to wipe the perspiration from her face. 

—Messrs. TirFany & Co. buy fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of American pearls yearly. A 
great many small ones are purchased of Texas 
farmers, in order to encourage pearl-hunting. 
Many Californian pearls are black, and com- 
mand a high price. 

—The sums of money given from time to time 
by the late Mr. E. A. Soruern to a certain lady 
for the poor of Boston, and which have amount- 
ed to several hundreds of dollars, have always 
been accompanied with the request that the do- 
nor’s name should not be made public. 

—Madame ALBONI, who many years ago ex- 
changed the triumphs of the operatic stage for 
the pleasures of a happy domestic life, lately 
sang in Paris for » charitable object, her voice 
not having lost all its melody and strength. 

—When Ratpo WaLpo EmsErson, whom Mr. 
ALCOTT, by-the-way, calls 9 paragrapher, was in 
England in 1848, visiting the FLowgrs, he drove 
with them and Miss Evans (George Eliot) 
through the most picturesque and historical 
parts of Warwickshire. 

—A poetical mission in England sends beauti- 
ful sea-shells, which are generally collected by 
children, to little sick-people in homes or hos- 
pitals. Since May, 1879, it has distributed a 
quarter of a million of shells, from the West In- 
dies, South Africa, and Spain, as well as from 
the English coast. 

—A daughter of ex-Senator Sargent, of Cali- 
fornia, having graduated at the Medical College 
of the Pacific, has been admitted as a member 
of the medical faculty of San Francisco. Her 
mother has long been connected with the move- 
ment for female suffrage. 

—Two royal lovers of Germany—Duke Pav. 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Princess Mary 
of Windischgratz—not being able to agree iu re- 
gard to the rel'gion in whieh their possible chil- 
dren should be baptized and brought up, have 
separated, and the fiancée intends to take the 
veil in one of the convents of Prague. 

—The great wheat farmer of Dakota, Mr. Dat- 
RYMPLE, raised a wheat crop worth two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars last year; and if such 
good luck continues, can soon afford to be in 
the line of promotion, in Congress. 

—The land which Herr Orto Brunner pro- 
poses to purchase for the location of the Swiss 
colony in the United States is in one of the 
eastern counties on the frontier of West Vir- 
ginia, and is adapted to the special agriculture 

which the Swiss are expert. 

—Two Mecca sheikhs have written a pam- 
phlet in Arabic, demonstrating the authority of 
the Caliph over all Mohammedans, in every cli- 
mate, which is expected to do a great work in 
holding up the hands of the Sultan. 
wane jotechin en - . way. af Russian officer 
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expedition. Being refused, he took the bride 
and a lady companion with him, aud was mar- 
ried on the way, as goon as the fast was at an end. 

—A genuine autograph of Peréri, the Hun- 
garian SHAKSPEARS, has come to light at an inn 
in Hungary, in the shape of a promissory note 
for fifteen florins. 

—At a recent royal ball in Palermo, Queen 
MARGHERITA wore a sky blue dress, with crim- 
son brocade bodice, studded with precious 
stones, a double diadem of diamonds, and sev- 
eral strings of rare pearls about her neck. The 
old Count Tasca was her partner, and as he tore 
the Queen’s train, it is possible the report that 
he had never danced balees may be trae. 

—The grandnephew of ZacHary TayYLor and 
HEnNky Cay, who lately married a niece of Gen- 
eral A. C. Doves, began his love-making many 
years ago, when, a small boy in St. Louis, he 
asked permission to send a valentine to a baby 
girl of two years. The valentine is preserved 
among the family treasures. 

—The war correspondent of the London Morn- 
ing Post in Transvaal is Lady FLorence Drxig, 
the Patagonian traveller. 

—At Rome, the ladies of the English Art Col- 
lege gave their models a Christmas tree, with 
presents. 

—Mr. Lockyer thinks that the four classes 
into which the stars have been divided by means 
of the spectroscope indicate successive steps in 
stellar existence from vigor to decay, the whitest 
stars being probably the youngest, while the 
reddest are the oldest. 

—At a grand ball lately given by Lady TrLLEy, 
in Ottawa, Canada, no wine was served. 

—The eldest daughter of Yosurpa Kryonart, 
the Japanese Minister at Washington, is named 
Tool, signifying literature; a son is called Hi 
Yo Ka, a clear wind; while the youngest of the 
family answers to the name of ULysses 8. Grant. 

—If we take the word of Dr. CurscHMANN, 
consumption may be cured by inhaling pure car- 
bolic acid and oil of turpentine. 

—Mrs. Appa GOULD Woo.son, whose lectures 
on English literature in Washington and Boston 
have created such a reputation for her, is the 
wife of a teacher in Concord, New Hampshire. 
She is a graceful and elegant woman, of modest 
appearance, with fair hair, blue eyes, and delicate 
features. 

—A bag which cost four thousand dollars, or- 
namented with a diamond beetle, was sent to a 
French princess, filled with her New-Year’s sug- 
ar-plums. 

—Though blind for forty years, ADDISON 
GouLp, of Woodstock, Vermont, who recently 
died in his seventy-first year, supported himself 
by playing the violin, aud had thus travelled all 
over New England. 

—A bill has been presented to the Legislature 
by Senator HaLBerT requiring that every bag- 
gage, mail, or passenger car in the State shall be 
provided with axes and saws, in case of accidents. 

—The house in which Freperick Dove.ass 
lives, standing on a hill whose slopes are adorn- 
ed with trees, and which commands a view of 
Washington and the Potomac River, was built 
for himself by the owner of a large tract of land, 
who sold house lots on the condition that they 
should never be disposed of to an Irishman or a 
negro. 

—The foster-mother of Grand Duke Louts of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Mrs. Puiir Boos, died lately 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

—VICTORIEN Saxpou is at Nice. 

—The lot and building for the new créche, at 
Buffalo, where mothers can leave their young 
children while they go to work, and which con- 
tains nineteen cribs and fifteen cradles, was the 
gift of Mr. Bensamin Fitcu, of New York. May 
lis tribe increase! 

—Mrs. JEROME BonaPARTE is a granddaughter 
of DanrEL WEBSTER. She is passing the winter 
in Washington. She dresses with great maguif- 
icence, and with her jewels, her cashmeres, and 
her chasseur, who precedes her everywhere, hold- 
ing her wraps, and waiting on her personally, 
makes an appearance worthy the two great 
hames she unites. 

—C aka Louise KELLOG¢ is to receive twelve 
—- dollars for singing twenty nights in 

aris. 

—The lady admirers of Franz Liszt have fur- 
nished and decorated a suite of rooms for him, in 
the Hungarian style, in the magnificent palace 
of the Musical Academy at Buda-Pesth, where 
he will reside on his return from Italy. 

—HeEnry Irvina, the actor, is described by 
Pav BourGer as extremely thin, with long hair 
enveloping a VANDYCK head. 

—Mr. SWINBURNE has dedicated his new songs 
to Mrs. Linon, the author of My Love. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE remained behind the scenes 
during the second act, at the TENNYSON premiére, 
at the Lyceum Theatre. 

—The Rev. Joszeru Cook calls agnosticism— 
the new word for unbelief—“ half chaff and half 
chaffing.”’ 

—The London wits say that the dish the Boy- 
cotters like best, after an Irish stew, is a Mayo- 
nase, 

—In pag pe closet of Burleigh House, built 
by Queen EvizaBern’s great Lord Treasurer Ce- 
CIL, is preserved the wreath of white ehrysanthe- 
mmums worn by Queen VicTORIA when, many 
years ago, she stood sponsor at a christening 
there. They have been subjected to some pro- 
cess that made them fadeless. 

—The London flower girls are said to be dirty, 
noisy, importunate, biasphemous, badly dressed, 
and wearing greasy padded hair. Lady Burperr- 
Courts and others have started a flower-girls’ 
mission. 

—Civilization is making long strides into the 
interior, if the house of Mr. Bryan, ex-Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, at Idaho 
Springs, Colorado, is an example. It is of stone, 
with a tenth-century tower, and with sixteenth- 
century battlements; it is frescoed within in 
distemper, and is to be full of fine works of art. 
It is called Rock Eyrie, 

—Mr. Francis B. Hayes, of Boston, has un- 
common luck in procuring pictures. He once 
found two valuable portraits of members of the 
old PEPPERELL family in use as fire-boards, and 
the farmer in whose house they were, and who 
wanted no pay for them, would at last consent 
to accept nothing more than a barrel of cider. 
At another time, in Washiuvgton, just after the 
war, when valuables were pouring in for sale 
from the needy South, he bought a little panel 
— for five dollars. Rubbing it with ‘his 
finger, he presently uncovered the initials D. T., 
and found that he had an undoubted work of 
Teniexs—a cabinet-size head of an old peasant. 
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Knitted Foundation and Border 

for Square Shawls, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 gives the pattern for the border 
and Fig. 2 that for the centre of a square 
shawl, to be knitted with white zephyr 
wool and coarse steel needles. An illustra- 
tion of such a shawl, together with the de- 
tails of the work, was given on page 109, 
Harper's Bazar No.7, Vol. XIV. 


Crochet Work-Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts bag is worked with écru crochet 
cotton in an open-work design, and is lined 
with blue silk. To make the crochet cov- 
ering, begin on a foundation of 69 st. 
(stitch), and work in rounds back and forth 
as shown in Fig. 2. 1st round.—Pass by 
v 8t., anu work 1 de. (double crochet) on 
every following st. 2d round.—1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the next st. in the preceding 
round, * 4 ch. (chain stitch), 1 te. (treble 
crochet) on the same st. with the preceding 
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needle, 1 te. on the following 6th st., work- 
ing off the uppermost vein together with 
that of the preceding tc., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
same st. with the preceding tc. ; repeat from 
* 10 times, but instead of the last 4 ch. 
and 1 sc. in the round, work 1 te. on the same st. with the preceding te. 
2d round.—9 ch., 1 sc. on the st. with which the next 2 te. in the preced- 
ing round were worked off, + 4 ch., 1 te. on the same st. with the pre- 
ceding sc., reserving the uppermost vein, 1 tc. on the st. with which the 
next 2 te. in the preceding round were worked off, working off the upper- 
most vein together with that of the preceding tc., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the 
same st. with the preceding tc.; repeat from * 9 times, then 4 ch., 1 te. 
on the same st. with the preceding sc. Work 31 more rounds in the 
same pattern, but in the last 5 of these, to form the sloping sides of the 
flap, omit one-half of a pattern figure at each end, the last round con- 
taining only 6 pattern figures. Border the bag, with the exception of 
he foundation st., on which work a round in se., with edging worked as 
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Fig. 3.—Seconp Dera 
or TasseL For W ALL- 
Basket, Fie, 1.—[See 
Figs. 2 and 4.] 


Crétre Lisse Breakrast Cap. 


follows: 1st round.—1 sc. on the first st. on the edge, then alter- 
nately 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next scallop. 2d 
round.—1 de. on every st. in the preceding round. 3d round.— 
Alternately 1 sc. on the next st. in the preceding round, and 5 ch., 
passing by 3 st. 4th round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the middle ch. 
of the next 5 in the preceding round, and 5 ch. 5th round.—1 
se. on the next se. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle ch. of the next 5, « 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle ch. of the next 
5, 5 ch., connect to the 1st of the preceding 3 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on 
the middle one of 
the 5 ch. worked 
last ; repeat from >. 
The bag is lined with 
blue silk, after which 
the sides are joined ; 
it is furnished with 
two buttons for clos- 
ing, and ornamented 
at the corners of the 
flap with blue silk 
tassels. 





Fig. 2.—Detam or Crocuet Work-Bas, Fie. 1. 


Crépe Lisse Breakfast Cap. 

Tue brim of this cap is made of a double strip of stiff 
net three-quarters of an inch wide and sixteen inches 
long, in which a three-cornered pleat is folded at the mid- 
dle of the front; the ends are connected by an elastic 
braid three-quarters of an inch wide and seven. inches 
long, and both the braid and the net are bound with 
white taffeta ribbon. On this brim are set a crown made 
of bias crépe lisse, and two side-pleatings of crépe lisse 
half an inch wide, edged with lace an inch and a half in 
width, The seams of the crown and pleatings are cover- 
ed by a bias strip of crépe lisse, one end of which is edged 
with lace, folded and arranged as shown in the illustration. 


Tulle, Surah, and Lace Cap. 

Tur brim of this cap consists of a double strip of stiff 
net two inches in width and twenty-one inches in length, 
whieh is sloped along the outer edge from the middle of 
the front to an inch wide at the middle of the back; the 
ends are sloped slightly from the outer toward the inner 
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Fig. 2.—First Detar or Tasset ror WALL- 


Basket, Fic. 1.—[{See Figs. 3 and 4.] 
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edge, and joined, after which both edges 
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white tulle nine inches long and eight wide, 
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pleated around the front, is joined to the 
inner edge of the brim, the outer edge be- 
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on the brim and crown in the manner shown 
in the illustration. 


Border for Cravat Ends. 

Tue illustration gives the design for an 
embroidered border, to be applied to cravat 
ends and other articles. The work is exe- 
cuted on crépe lisse, either white or black, 
with gold thread, and olive, coral, and old 
gold silks, in satin and chain stitch, and in 
point Russe, <A cravat with this border 
was given on page 116, Harper's Bazar No. 
8, Vol. XIV. 


Wall-Basket, Figs. 1-4, 

Tus basket, which is made of straw 
braid plaited on willow rods, is furnished 
with handles at the sides, and is open at 
the top, where an embroidered flap, fasten- 
ed at the back edge, and falling over the front, serves as a cover. The 
flap is made of réséda felt, with maroon silk lining and card-board inter- 
lining; it is five inches wide and six inches long, rounded toward the 
back, and sloped to a point at the middle of the front as shown in the 
illustration. The design for the embroidery is transferred to the felt, and 
the work is executed with arrasene wool and saddler’s silk. The front 
of the flap is edged with netted fringe, worked with réséda crewel wool 
over a mesh an inch in circumference, and ornamented with balls and 
tassels of réséda, olive, pink, and blue wool, The netting is worked in 
seven rounds, the stitches of the first round being knotted over narrow 
silk braid. After the netting is completed, the points are: formed by 
alternately catcbing together 3 stitches in the last round, and fastening 
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Fig. 4.—TassEL For 
WaLL-Basker, 


Fie. 1. 


Tune, Sunan, anp Lace Cap. 


them with a tassel, and passing by five stitches, then cutting away 
the netted foundation in a slanting direction above the five stitches 
passed by. A tassel is fastened in each hollow between points. 
To make the tassels, two ends of fine flower wire of the requisite 
length and two ends of wool are taken, and twisted to form a stem 
about an inch and a quarter in length ; the upper end of this stem 
is attached to a sewing-weight, and loops are formed with the ends 
of wool in the manner shown by Fig. 2; each loop is wound about 
. a lead-pencil, with one end of the wire over and the other under it, 
then both ends of 
wire are twisted 
over it. After com- 
pleting a string of 
loops, the length 
of which depends 
on the size of the 
tassel to be con- 
structed, it is wound 
spirally about the 
stem in the manner 
shown. by Fig. 3, 
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after which a loop of wool whereby to attach the tassel is 
fastened at the upper end of the stem, completing it as it 
is shown in Fig. 4. The balls on the netted points are 
made in a similar manner to the tassels, the strings. of 
loops being somewhat shorter, and wound spirally over one 
another without a stem. The fringe is headed by a réséda 
border, set with small red woollen balls. Similar fringe 
trims the lower edge of the basket. Two ends of cord in 
the colors of the tassels are wound about the handles, and 
joined in loops between them ; a woollen ball with a pend- 
ent bunch of tassels is attached to the loops and to the 
ends of the handles. The loop tassels, the manner of con- 
structing which is illustrated in all its details by Figs. 2-4, 
have taken the place of the button-like woollen balls here- 
tofore used as pendants for air-castles and similar fancy 
articles, and for baskets, which are now manufactured in 
such a variety of graceful shapes, and are so largely used. 
The tassels may be varied by using the double thread in 
two colors, by taking a silk or either a gold or a silver 
thread with the woollen threads, and in other ways which 
will readily suggest themselves, og 
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prise. The centre for Fig. 1 is worked in point 
de toile, button-hole stitch, and lace stitch. The 
cross at the centre of Fig. 2 is worked in point 
de reprise, the remaining figures in point de toile, 
with the outlines defined as shown in the illus- 
tration. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorREsPonDEnr. ] 


iddles, — Competitive Novelists. — 
THe a atland treat lnpestorn,—-Adam and the 
Land League. 
MONG the advantages of the postal tele- 
graph system which our excellent Postmas- 
ter-General has omitted to enumerate is the ad- 
mission which it affords the public into the arcana 
of private life, and the opportunity it offers to 
the student of human nature. “One fine day” 
—and I use the expression in its particular and 
not its general sense, for the sky was of cloudless 
blue—one fine day last week I chanced to be in 
a certain London post-office, when a commission- 
aire came in with a telegram, which he laid down 
on the counter, with an “Is it right, miss?” She 
naturally and justly imagined that he wished her to 
understand that she could read it, and she did 
read italoud. This was how it ran: “The snow 
is falling heavily.” (Here she looked out of the 
window, and smiled.) “Under these circum- 
stances, I think it prudent not to travel home to- 
day.” ‘Quite right,” said she to the commission- 
aire, and he departed with the greatest gravity. 
Finding myself alone with the government offi- 
cial, and feeling that words of advice might be 
needed by one of her youth and inexperience, I 
observed, gravely, “Do you really think that is 
‘quite right’?” “Lor bless you, he don’t want 
to go home, that’s all,” she said. “‘The snow is 
falling heavily.’ In winter-time, on the very finest 
days, we get scores of such messages.” 

An enterprising Northern journal has, I see, pro- 
posed to itself a competitive examination for nov- 
elists. It offers £150 for the best story for seri- 
al issue, £100 for the second best, and £50 for 
the third. Is it possible that the editor knows 
what he is doing, and will have todo? He will 
get a thousand manuscripts sent in, of which nine 
hundred and ninety-seven will be worthless; of 
these he will lose at least seven, and then dis- 
cover that in their authors’ eyes these are almost, 
but not quite, beyond price; that they have spent 
years in their composition, and have embodied in 
them the whole thoughts of their lives. For each 
of them a hundred pounds will be a poor equiva- 
lent, and if the editor declines to pay it, there will 
be six women and one man (the proportion of sex 
in novelists) thirsting for his blood, besides the 
nine hundred and ninety irreconciliates whom he 
has merely rejected, and who will be his deadly 
enemies. He will lose his time, his patience, and 
his eyesight, and, so soon as he begins to print 
the prize novels, his circulation. I confess I 
shall not pity him, for if the noblest aim of man 
is to decrease the sum of human misery, what 
shall we say of the individual who voluntarily in- 
vents a new form of competitive examination ? 

In these days, when folks find it difficult to 
turn their hands to anything remunerative, it is 
pleasant to discover a new channel for industry. 
I should have thought that a “heavy-weight” 
prize-fighter was just at present as little likely to 
make his living by his art as any professional 
person alive; yet such a gentleman was adver- 
tised for last week, and promptly answered to the 
summons; he naturally thought he was wanted 
to instruct somebody in self-defense ; but it turn- 
ed out to be attack and not defense that he was 
wanted for. This was the reply he got: “It is for 
neither match nor lessons that I require you. A 
friend of mine has been annoyed by a black- 
guard whom he does not want to summon. He 
wants a chap that will, for a good consideration, 

to ‘let him know what he wants.’ No fear 
of police or any trouble whatever.” The employ- 
ment was indeed a most lucrative one: twenty 
pounds for the job (which was, after all, only 
beating an Irishman), and three pounds a day 
while he waited for the opportunity of doing it. 
As it happened, the police did interfere; but the 
incident looks hopeful as being the first attempt 
to revive an industry with many romantic associa- 
tions. I have read nothing like it since I read 
the Bravo of Venice. 

In a recent exhortation addressed to Freema- 
sons, they are warned not to make persons who 
indulge in drinking their “masters” or “ ward- 
ens.” “Look well to the East, to the West, and 
to the South in your coming elections.” But why 
are they not to look to the North? Is it because 
whiskey is said to be a favorite liquor in that 
quarter? or is it hopeless to expect folks who are 
“far north” to become Freemasons at all? 

Tautology is said to be the vice of the pulpit, 
and certainly there was never a more striking 
example of it than the eulogy pronounced by the 
minister over the grave of George Eliot. What 
he seems to have meant to say was that she was 
“one of the immortal names that are not born to 
die,” which was bad enough; what he did say 
was that she was “one of the few immortal 
names that are not born to die.” An Irish bull 
is all very well, but it is no more in its proper 
place in a church-yard than is the other sort of 
bull in a china shop. I hope the custom of offi- 
ciating ministers pr g eulogies over the 
graves of eminent persons will not become gen- 
eral, or in my case it wil! add another terror to 
death. 

I am sorry to hear that no memoir of the late 





and, indeed, carried out the nihil humanum theo- 
ry even farther than its originator. Not only was 
no human being of too humble a position in life 
to excite his interest, but even the lowest of beasts 
and creeping things were welcomed by him. His 
house was a museum, his room a menagerie. 
There is no man of whom so many pleasant sto- 
ries are going about, illustrative of a genial sim- 
plicity and a wholesome contempt for the artificial. 
It must be owned he carried this last quality to 
considerable lengths. I can remember him, when 
quite a lad, at Christ-church, making experiments 
in that most respectable college upon a dead don- 
key—for Frank Buckland was no vivisectionist— 
which the authorities objected to. It is said that 
that donkey was taken out at last in pails. 

At the Deanery, though his father was eccen- 
tric enough, Frank astonished people a good deal. 
At a very aristocratic evening party there, he 
produced, on one occasion, a penny microscope, 
bought in the streets. For that sum the vender 
had given him “in,” free gratis for nothing, a 
little creature which rhymes with mouse (but 
smaller), on which to exhibit the powers of the 
instrument, and its production caused much alarm 
among the company. ‘ How could he do such a 
thing?” ete. “ Well,” he said, misunderstanding 
the grounds of their objection, and thinking he 
was being accused of meanness, “ the poor fellow 
offered it to me; and then, he had plenty more.” 

I am afraid he never saw “The Midgets,” but 
he was much interested in dwarfs and giants. 
These latter, indeed, attracted him much more 
than another sort of “great people” attract the 
public in general, There was a man eight feet 
high, whom, I suspect, his proprietor, rather than 
his godfathers and godmothers, called Anak, ex- 
hibiting at Cremorne Gardens, The same shil- 
ling admitted you to his presence and also to that 
of the “ woolly woman”—a negress with long hair, 
which you were allowed to pull, to convince your- 
self it was genuine. Frank, who greatly admired 
Anak, because he had not the ordinary failing of 
giants, weak knees, resented this companionship. 
“Tf you were a man,” he said, “and of course you 
are that, at least, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for submitting to be exhibited along with 
that female impostor. Tell your employer you 
must have a private room, and more money, or 
else you'll leave him.” Anak listened, and was 
tempted. A few days afterward, a cab drove up 
to the naturalist’s door, with a huge head out of 
the window (there being no room for it inside), 
and an immense crowd behind it. It was Anak, 
who had struck, and had been turned out of his 
engagement, and was coming to live with Frank 
Buckland till he could get another. Frank used 
to say that no one can thoroughly believe in giants 
till he has had to board one. But fortunately a 
wide acquaintance with showmen and caravan 
folks got Anak off his hands in a fewdays. But 
it was a lesson to him, not to give practical advice 
too hastily, to the end of his days. As a general 
rule, people are very free with it. A Samaritan 
of this sort suggested last week to a poor woman 
who suffered from rheumatism in her fingers that 
nothing was so good for it as “to rub her hands 
with gin and turpentine, and then to sit in front 
of the fire to dry the spirit well in.” The patient, 
who adopted this remedy, no longer suffers from 
rheumatism, it is true, but lies in a critical state 
in St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

I have always thought—perhaps from not be- 
ing very orthodox myself—that the notion of “ not 
keeping faith with heretics” was one of the most in- 
famous of moral axioms; and though I swear I’m 
honest, I feel something of the same indignation 
when even thieves who exhibit exceptional human- 
ity are treated with the same unfairness, At Brigh- 
ton the other day a young lady finds a burglar in 
her room, who has taken her purse from the dress- 
ing-table. “How much is in it?” he inquires, 
very business-like, but still not brutal. “ Five 
pounds.” “That’s very little. Where’s your 
watch, miss ?” She tells him, but adds that the 
watch was a present, and will yield him very lit- 
tle. “Very well,” he replies; “you have been 
very civil, so I'll send you the pawn ticket.” 
Moreover, he forbore to go into the next room, 
upon her representing that there was a sick lady 
there whom it would frighten. Now, to my mind, 
there was a sort of tacit agreement between the 
robber and the robbed that neither should pro- 
ceed to extremities, and I am quite sorry to see 
that the young lady has sent that courteous Mr. 
De la Sykes for trial. In Jersey, however, there 
is a much worse case of this description. An 
application was made at Bow Street the other 
day for an extradition warrant against a French- 
man for a crime committed at Dinan nineteen 
years ago. He had failed in business there, and 
appropriated other people’s money ; but had gone 
over to Jersey, prospered, and refunded it. He 
was about to undertake a responsible post, when 
the information was given which caused his ar- 
rest. The person who gave it was, it seems, a 
candidate for the same post. “ For a white man,” 
as Artemus Ward used to say, “I don’t remem- 
ber to have heard of a meaner skunk than this.” 

A gentleman has been taken up for sucking 
soap in public places. His object was to pro- 
duce the appearance of an epileptic fit, and, after 
the exhibition, to collect contributions. Iam one 
of the most generous persons in the world, but 
why should I give a man money for having had 
an epileptic fit, any more than for having the 
shingles or nettle-rash ? My impulse would rath- 
er be to give him a prescription, although, from 
the nature of the circumstance, an impulse it 
would remain. This individual, however, seems 
to have made an excellent income out of soap- 





Mr. Frank Buckland is likely to be publish 
He was not only a man of exceptional mark—one 
of the few scientific persons who understood the 
art of making science popular—but what is still 
rarer, of a natural and simple disposition. Al- 
ways bright and cheery, he never talked for effect, 
was perfectly free from the vice of snobbism. 
He mixed with all sorts and conditions of men, 





bubbl People are softer-hearted nowadays 
than they used to be, and knaves do not need to 
be so ingenious, An old gentleman once told 
me he saw a man die in an epileptic fit in Fleet 
Street fifty years ago. His son plumped on his 
knees by his father’s side, and wrung his hands. 
A collection was made on the spot for the poor 
orphan to bury his parent with. Afterward it 





turned out that this display of filial solicitude was 
fictitious. The young man was no more his son 
than was my informant, and after pocketing the 
burial subscription, had sold the body to the sur- 
geons for ten pounds. But what presence of 
mind! 

The cable message to Australia respecting the 
Hanlan-Trickett match was the quickest on rec- 
ord—twelve thousand miles in eighty minutes. 
From Singapore to Sydney, more than five thou- 
sand miles, the message only took thirty-five sec- 
onds in transmission. If the line had been con- 
tinuous, the whole affair, therefore, might have 
been completed in a minute and a half; but as it 
was, there were fourteen breaks. 

I send you a charming example of Irish wit. 
At a recent Land League meeting, an orator was 
inveighing against the land laws: “The Creator 
gave the land to man for his own; He gave it 
first to Adam—” 

“Arrah, be aisy about Adam,” cried a voice 
from the crowd; “he was evicted, without com- 
pensation,” R. Keats, of London. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A NEW THREAD. 


Curistwas came, and with it the dropped inn- 
ings of that objectionable family which owned 
those noisy Doves as its most prominent members. 
The two brothers left in England came down for 
the vacation, and the Cowley boys came as well; 
the startling costumes devised and executed in 
the dark days of autumn were brought to light 
and publicity—to the scandalization of certain 
unfriendly critics, of whom old Mrs. Morshead was 
the chief—and the rousing reveille at Sherrar- 
dine woke up Highwood to full and fast activity. 
The weather fortunately continued fair and frosty, 
and skating was the order of the day, while dances 
and round games, snap-dragon and charades, made 
the evenings “ go” in such sort that the fun might 
be said to overflow at all four corners. The whole 
place was astir with the gayeties of the season ; 
and the example set by the family at Sherrardine 
seemed to be infectious, and to pass from house 
to house, like measles or whooping-cough, in or- 
derly succession. 

Even Mr. Branscombe was not proof against 
the contagion of this gay epidemic. Having al- 
ready greatly relaxed the severity of his mourn- 
ing, he relaxed it now still more because of the 
season and its claims. He could not, he said, 
throw the chill of his gloom over this joyous time ; 
and he thought he showed his devotion to his 
sainted Matilda best by doing that which would 
be most congenial to her sentiments were she able 
to direct him viva voce. His daughter, his dear 
Stella, must not be too much shut up now. It 
was touching and pretty to see her wish for iso- 
lation from the crowd, and her desire for quiet 
companionship with him alone. Dear child! she 
lived but in his sight! And of course that would 
be his wish also, as it was his sole source of 
pleasure; but he must do violence to himself 
that he might do good to her. Therefore he and 
his daughter would accept whatever invitation was 
afloat; and they even went to Sherrardine, where 
naturally one so elegant and artistic as Mr. Brans- 
combe did not feel he had any real business to be. 

But that is the worst of a country society, he 
said, when discussing these things with Hortensia 
Lyon. If you go to one place, you must to all, 
else you make enemies by showing favor. It was 
all for his daughter, he repeated—to the world 
with bland and painful resignation ; to Hortensia 
with an appearance of only half-concealed chagrin, 
chagrin very cleverly concealed and very artfully 
displayed—all for her pale cheeks, peaked shoul- 
ders, blue-encircled eyes, and the health which 
had run down so visibly, but to which the hidden 
disease had not yet given its name. 

So it might be. We have no right to look be- 
hind a man’s words for his motives; but for an 
unwilling sacrifice, as he made himself out to be, 
Mr. Branscombe was certainly what the Pennefa- 
ther girls called “awfully jolly,” though he was 
so “awfully stilted and humbugging and affect- 
ed” as well. Still, he was decidedly jolly; and 
any one would have said that he enjoyed his sac- 
rifice like the rest of them. 

All this, however, did-poor Stella no apprecia- 
ble good. Though not apparently so much de- 
pressed, she was just as pale and thin as ever, 
and not even a half-romping turn at “Sir Roger 
de Coverley” did more than bring the color into 
her face for just so long as the exertion lasted. 
When her breath came back, the soft pink roses 
in her cheeks faded into the normal pallor of her 
present condition, and she looked even more fra- 
gile and diaphanous than before. Dr. Quigley 
was looking after her in his own way, but silent- 
ly. He was waiting for spring-time—and be- 
yond; waiting until sundry things should declare 
themselves more plainly than at present, before 
he again took on himself the unauthorized direc- 
tion of events. He was waiting and watching 
vigilantly, and for more things than one. But 
he took no one into his confidence, and the rev- 
elations conveyed by those keen eyes and that 
active brain remained his own property only, 
shared and suspected by none. 

“Supreme!” That was Valentine Cowley’s 
working word—the traction engine which drew 
the whole verbal load, the camel which was laden 
with all the dispersed straws of admiration. Ev- 
erything of which he approved was “supreme” ; 
and this Christmas-time, Stella Branscombe, who 
had always been “nice,” was supremest of the 





supreme. The truth was, Valentine Cowley had 
suddenly become a new man. He had fallen un- 
der influences which, as he said, had completed 
his being. To his former magnificent musculari- 
ty and worship of manly strength he had added 
a passion for blue china, Queen Anne architec- 
ture, Morris’s papers, Rossetti’s poems, Ruskin’s 
prose, half-tones in blue and green, earnestness 
in men and tender stillness in women—with a 
sublime contempt for trade, luxury, the doctrine 
of evolution, and the fourth dimension. He had 
met a certain man of mark—one of the leaders 
of this school—just as he was casting his boyish 
mental skin and becoming more manly and re- 
flective, just as he was slipping like a hermit-crab 
from one intellectual shell to another, getting tired 
of play, and castirg about for “work” and “his 
life’s meaning.” And this man had cultivated 
him on his own lines, and made hin, intellectual- 
ly, a new creature—having, as he said, completed 
his being, leaving him his muscles, but adding 
thereto reverence for art, and knowledge of the 
true meaning of poetry. 

Having thus gone past the point when noisy 
hoidens were his chosen chums, Val had enter- 
ed on the lines of refinement and idealistic wo- 
manhood ; of saints in their sweetness and of la- 
dies in their grace; even of blossoms tenderly 
blighted and delicate to the verge of sickliness. 
And Stella, who was just as beautiful now in the 
days of her pallor as she had been in those of her 
freshness—though beautiful in a different way, 
and with more soul about her, said Val—seemed 
to him just the kind of thing that he liked best 
of all, and just the person for whose appreciation 
nature had filled him. Gip and Pip were still 
awfully jolly and awfully nice; the best girls in 
the world, and with the least nonsense about them 
that could be; but Stella Br be touched a 
higher level than they could ever aspire to reach. 
Gip and Pip were of the arrested, non-developin, 
class, while for Stella all manner of spiritua 
progress might be expected; and Gip and Pip 
laughed too much and too loud, and had eyes far 
too bright and bold and wandering for his taste 
as it stood now, while Stella’s sweet, low, tender 
tones, and mild, sad, steadfast eyes, seemed to him 
the very perfection of their kind. 

Wherefore, after they had met once on the ice, 
dipped their fingers together into the blazing 
brandy of snap-dragon, and laughed at the ghast- 
liness gathered round the blue light made of the 
salt so liberally ladled in; after they had waltzed 
till they were tired, and acted lovers in a charade 
—Valentine pronounced her “supreme”; and 
made Georgie Pennefather free of his verdict. 

To which Georgie, laughing as if it were a small 
battery of guns fired off in a salute, said in a shrill 
voice: “Why, Val! are you going to be one of 
those duffers who goin for washed-out faces and 
sentimental voices? I thought you had more nous 
in you than that! Stella Branscombe is all very 
well in her way, but her way was never too much 
of a good thing, and now it is less so than ever. 
I would as soon make love to a ghost at onee, if 
Iwerea man, as to her. I don’t know, indeed, but 
that the ghost would be the better fun of the two !” 

“You incorrigible young person !” said Valen- 
tine, his gayety a little forced. 

“And you incomprehensible individual!” re- 
torted Georgie, her rattling laugh as little really 
spontaneous as his smile. 

A little off-room at Sherrardine opened on to 
the drawing-room, where at this moment dancing 
was going on. Gip and Pip always called it, in 
their audacious way, “the spooning-room,” and 
held themselves free to rally any one who might 
be found therein, and to assume whatever they 
chose beyond the patent fact of occupancy. Dan- 
cing being to Valentine, in his new character of 
pre-Raphaelite enthusiast, a rather vulgar and de- 
cidedly unpoetic exercise, and Stella being tired, 
the two were sitting quietly in a corner playing at 
“spillikins”—not a very intellectual game—where 
Stella was perpetually keeping Valentine from 
committing suicide by trying for the Trident when 
too much involved, or for the Pipe when certain 
to shake. 

Since she had got over the first pain of Cyril’s 
letter to Randolph—reading his silence as renun- 
ciation even of her memory—Stella had honestly 
and heroically done her best to live down her 
pain, and to be in all things like other girls. So 
long as it had been a mutual heart-break between 
her and her lost love, she had carried her sorrow 
as her flag of fealty ; but now when she believed 
herself if not absolutely forgotten—who can real- 
ly forget ?—yet resolutely set aside, she deter- 
mined to bury her sorrow deep in her own breast, 
and even to do her best to make herself forget 
that she had other cause for active grief than 
that—sufficiently heavy in itself—of her dear mo- 
ther’s death. She knew that, for her own part, 
she should love Cyril all her life, and love him 
only. No other affection would ever take the 
place of this, which she had worn as her glory, 
and now bore as her cross. But she would not go 
about the world as a love-lorn damsel, wearing the 
willow and bidding for sympathy. She would be 
no “ Blighted Being,” whom the gentle would pity 
and the cynical deride. And now that papa had 
thought it good for her to go again into society, 
she would go like any one else, and force herself 
at least to appear to take interest in all that went 
on; though she had no more real pleasure there- 
in,and derived no more moral sustenance there- 
from, than does the starving man when the typic- 
al stone is tossed into his lap for bread. Good- 
natured she had always been ; ever ready to play 
chess with beginners or draughts with children, 
to rattle off waltzes or quadrilles for others to 
dance to, and to count her marriages in bézique 
and her points in piquet with the stupid and the 
old. But now she was even more good-natured 
and more helpful, if that were possible. When- 
ever any one was wanted to do a kind turn to oth- 
ers, or todo what was unpleasant to herself, Stella 
Branscombe came to the front, and took up all 
the little fardels in a row, shouldering them with- 
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out a murmur. If a bore had to be got out of the 
way, Stella took him on her own hands and off 
the necks of the rest; if there were too many in 
a set, and some one had to give up, Stella was 
that some one; if there was an uncomfortable 
bit of duty to be done in the parish, Stella was 
asked to do it, and she always did what she was 
asked. Young as she was, she was getting to 
hold that impersonal kind of place which belongs 
to the “altruistic” natures ; to be a kind of youth- 
ful social fairy godmother to all who came for 
help in moments of need, and from whom no one 
was turned away unsatisfied. 

Still she felt that beyond ail this she had to find 
some more absorbing occupation than even so0- 
cial attractions gave her, something that should 
make her quite forget her own trouble in the 
activity of serious well-doing. Helping papa had 
failed to console her. She never quite under- 
stood why, but she knew that it had; and she 
did not feel as if being a kind of social fairy god- 
mother was the exact ultimate of her aspirations 
or abilities. But all this was by-the-bye. What 
she had to do in the immediate present was to 
make herself generally useful and. universally 
amiable, to thrust back Cyril deep, deep into the 
recesses of her thoughts, as far in the background 
as was possible, and to forget herself all round, 
And she fulfilled her self-imposed task to the 
letter. 

Over his spillikins, which served as a pretense, 
Valentine fixed his dark eyes on the sweet, fair 
face before him, bending over the table with all 
Stella Branscombe’s sincerity of interest in the 
thing in hand. He looked at her long and ar- 
dently; then suddenly, without preface or warn- 
ing, he asked, in a soft, sentimental kind of 
way, 

Pel me, Miss Branscombe—what is your ideal 
of life ?” 

Stella, who had never gone into abstruse ques- 
tions of this kind, even under her father’s frothy 
tuition, looked up with a puzzled face, and then 
said, 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ Your ideal of life,” repeated Valentine, as if 
repetition were explanation, and a puzzle said 
twice over gave its own key in the echo. 

“T do not know that I have any,” she said, in 
a pretty, hesitating way, feeling dreadfully dense 
and silly. “I have never thought of it. I sup- 
pose one ought to do what good one can—to be 
as useful to others and as sincere to ourselves as 
is possible. I can not give any other answer. 
What is your ideal? Then I shall know better 
what you mean by your question.” 

“Mine?” returned Valentine. “My ideal of 
life is Earnestness; the worship of the tender 
and the beautiful; the bringing of religiousness 
and spirituality into our daily doings, like dear 
old George Herbert ; striving after the better way 
through the culture of poetry by means of love 
and art.” 

An odd little movement of repulsion passed 
almost like a shudder over Stella. 

“I do not think I care much for poetry,” she 
said, naively. “I think I like something more 
practical.” 

“Oh!’ he returned, in an aggrieved tone; 
“and you look the very soul of poetry in your 
own person. You not care for poetry—you, who 
are made to be a man’s muse, to inspire his lofti- 
est thoughts, his noblest aspirations !” 

“T sincerely hope not,” said Stella, with curi- 
ous gravity. “Ido not think that is my func- 
tion at all.” 

“No? What,then? Where does your great 
gift of influence lie?” he asked, eagerly. 

He had made a bad shot by his first guess, but, 
supreme as she was, he must know in what cen- 
ser he might burn his incense, and by what lit- 
urgy intone his devotions. 

“am so matter-of-fact,” she said, as if accus- 
ing herself of a fault. ‘I care 80 much more for 
realities than for all this kind of thing, as I just 
said. I would care to do good to the poor, to 
help the sorrowful, to nurse the sick—anything 
of that kind—so much more than to write poet- 
ry, or even inspire it.” 

“You might still be practical, yet inspire the 
poet, and with one of his loftiest themes,” an- 
swered Valentine, warmly. “The gracious Ladyes 
of the past, the sweet chatelaines who walked in 
their gardens and sat in their bowers, bore also 
the castle keys at their girdles, were servers of 
bread, and leeches in their degree. The Ladye 
of La Garaye was the Lady Bountiful of whom 
you paint the outlines so delicately, so delicious- 
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“But I do not think I should ever care to in- 
spire a poet at all,” persisted Stella. “A man 
ought to lead a much freer and healthier, more 
out-of-door and practical, life than poets and art- 
ists can do. To me, health and strength and en- 
ergy are such grand things.” 

“In man, perhaps, not in woman,” said Valen- 
tine, entangled in his sentimental craze for want 
of hematine and for relaxed fibre. “A woman 
should be a dainty, tender, delicate creature, all 
soul and spirit, a low-voiced, sweet-faced, fragile 
saint, to be taken care of by her husband, to 
whom she should be at once his Egeria and his 
charge, her pure counsels his fount of inspira- 
tion and the guidance of his life, while his strength 
gives her service and protection.” 

Stella looked at her companion with frank sur- 
prise. She forgot even the “thirty” Trident, at 
which she had been so delicately working, and 
which was one of the great prizes of their odd 
‘little game. 

“You say all this?” she said. “TI thought you 
cared only for fun and gayety, and that what you 
liked best in women was good-humor and high 
spirits, and all that kind of thing—girls who 
could walk and ride and row, and were never 
tired and never sad, and whose whole lives were 
‘just like so much dance-music.” 

“No! a thousand times no!” answered Valen- 
tine, with strange energy. “ Women of that kind 





are good to laugh with, I grant. They are first- 
rate fun and capital fellows all through; but the 
supreme to idealize and idolize is of a very dif- 
ferent type. My ideal would be a girl, pale, slen- 
der, gentle, fair, reminding one of a lily that had 
been a little bowed under the weight of a passing 
storm ; of a blush-rose surch with the tears 
of the morning; of a saintly martyr floating in 
the still lake, her hair spread out like an aureole 
about her; of all things tender and soft and 
plaintive, to whom I should minister—she de- 
manding care because of her sublime weakness, 
and I strong and reverent, proud to give her on 
my knees the service of my life. That is my 
ideal woman; and 1 would give her your form 
and features.” 

“Would you?” said Stella, with the most 
simple, the most sincere amazement. “How 
odd !” 

Nothing being farther from her thoughts than 
loving, nothing was farther from her perceptions 
than being made love to. And if any one had 
told her that this was Valentine Cowley’s method 
of making love, she would have thought her in- 
formant was dreaming, or perhaps willfully try- 
ing to deceive her. 

At this moment, and before Valentine could 
answer, the music ceased in the drawing-room, 
and Randolph Mackenzie came lumbering through 
the doorway, bringing Gip on his arm. In their 
quality of hostesses, she and Pip were looking 
after laggards and beating up partners for the 
next dance. Immediately behind these two came 
in Pip with Mil—more constant to the original 
type than his elder brother had shown himself to 
be. But then he was three years younger; he 
had not the steadying prospect of future inherit- 
ance and family headship to put a little moral 
ballast into him; and he had not yielded to the 
influences of Albert Jones and the love of blue 
china. He was still in the era of tomboys and 
fun. There were no flaws in the Pennefather pot- 
tery for him, and he saw no beauty in saints desti- 
tute of heematine and with fibres all relaxed ; and 
poetry was simple bosh, when not an uglier word 
still. His brother’s new vein of sentimentality 
surprised him as much as it surprised the Doves, 
but he supposed he would work out of it again. 
If he did not, he was a good fellow spoiled, said 
Mil; and he wondered how he could be such a 
duffer as to be taken in by one who himself was 
nothing but a duffer all round. - However, that 
was his own affair, and if he liked it, let him go 
the pace till he got tired. Just now he seemed 
to be going the pace at a hand-gallop, to judge 
by his face, which was the first thing they saw as 
the four came surging through the doorway, Ran- 
dolph and Gip leading. 

“I say, you pair of spoons!” shouted Gip, 
“what are you doing here when you ought to be 
doing your duty by Augusta Latrobe, who has 
been playing for us like an angel! What's the 
use of you both if you don’t dance when you 
should? Spooning-time never comes till after 
supper.” 

“ One can’t be always dancing, Gip,” said Val- 
entine, a shade testily. “And Miss Branscombe 
was tired.” 

“Then Miss Branscombe might be content to 
be tired for herself, without carrying off one of 
our partners to keep her company!” said Gip, 
with a grimace. “There’s Hortensia Lyon been 
sitting out, and little Lucy Grey, and half a dozen 
other girls; and here are you carrying on over 
spillikins instead of doing your duty like a man! 
England expects every man to do his duty. Do 
you mind that, Mr. Val! We don’t allow laggards 
at Sherrardine.” 

She laughed when she said all this in her usu- 
al boisterous and extensive way, but her eyes 
were painfully bright, and her laugh unmusically 
hard. 

Valentine changed color, and for a moment 
looked as if he were going to be angry. He 
seemed to think better of it betimes, and put on 
the most amiable face at his command. 

“All right, Gip. Ill do my duty next time 
like a man,” he laughed; “and you shall be my 
Britannia.” 

And at this they all laughed, as at an exquisite 
joke—all save Randolph Mackenzie, who was 
looking like a man standing at the bar of the 
Old Bailey waiting for his sentence, and Stella, 
who wished she was not so obtuse, and could see 
where the fun was which amused others so much. 
But the spell was broken for Valentine, the charm 
flown for the evening, He felt something like 
an enchanted prince who had been permitted to 
come out of that rough-skinned husk in which he 
was inclosed, and to appear as a lovely young 
man for a moment, but who must now go back 
to his husk and his hide, and be once more the 
mere lout, if not the Beast, of his daily appear- 
ance. He was no longer Valentine the poetic, 
the adorer of the ideal, but Val, the chosen chum 
of a noisy, wild, and somewhat vulgar tomboy ; 
to whose “ business” he had to play, keeping 
in the same line as hers and with the like 
method. 

The two sitting at the little table got up, and 
all six went into the drawing-room, where Stella 
undertook to play the next set of quadrilles, and 
Randolph said he would turn over the leaves of 
her music-book. Colonel Moneypenny had just 
been doing the like office for Mrs. Latrobe; 
though, indeed, she had scarcely needed his as- 
sistance, seeing that her waltz had occupied only 
one page, and there were no leaves to turn. But 
as suddenly as Valentine Cowley’s declaration of 
his ideal to Stella Branscombe, as much without 
preface or warning, the Colonel had abandoned 
his displeased attitude toward the fair-faced wid- 
ow, and to-night had devoted himself to her as 
if there had never been a shadow of coolness be- 
tween them. And as taking no notice and letting 
things slide were the main points of Augusta’s 
philosophy, she had accepted his attentions with 
the most delightful and sweet-tempered forgive- 
ness of past rudeness, and never seemed to re- 





member that to-day had had a yesterday or might 
have a to-morrow. 

Hortensia was sitting between her father and 
Mr. Branscombe, a meek and self-denying little 
Puritan, professing quietness and preferring lofty 
converse to all this loud and mindless gayety. 
And even when a whist table was formed, she 
went off into the “Spooning-room” with the eld- 
ers, better pleased to watch a game of which she 
knew neither the rules nor the value of the cards, 
but where Mr. Branscombe was an authority, 
than to take part in any of the fun going on 
among the rest. With all these odd little kings, 
however, the rose-colored thread of mirth and 
merriment ran on the whole smooth and straight ; 
and only Randolph kept a saddened face, or felt 
as if his heart had leaden weights which dragged 
it down and made it heavy. Gip, who had got 
back her old playfellow, was as bright as it was 
her nature to be; and Pip, who had had no such 
twitch as had made her sister feel as if things 
had gone very crooked somehow within the last 
half-hour, was all that Pip ever was. Thus the 
evening passed in an apparent cloud of silver and 
gold floating over a sky all of blue and rose-color ; 
and only when all the guests had gone and the 
two Doves were safe in their own rooms with each 
other was the secret displayed. 

“T say, Patrick,” began her sister, as she brush- 
ed her fine hair with vigor, “ what did you think 
of Val and Stella to-night? Isitacase? Looks 
like it, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes, I think he’s awful nuts on her ; I do in- 
deed, George,” said Pip, gravely. 

There was silence for a few moments. 

“Those horrid, quiet, sly girls!’ burst out 
Gip, with strange passion. ‘They carry every- 
thing off, and pretend they don’t want to! Of 
all things in the world I hate most a quiet flirt, 
and I am sure Stella Branscombe is a quiet flirt 
—I am sure of it from to-night.” 

“So I think too, George: nasty mean thing !” 
said Pip, with sympathetic energy. “ Why can 
not she be honest and above-board? and why can 
not she keep to her own spoons? We didn’t in- 
terfere with Cyril when he was humbugging 
about ; and we don’t want that great long lout of 
a Randolph, who is as much in love with her as 
he can be. She might leave Val and Mil to us, 
instead of coming in with her sly ways, and spoil- 
ing all our fun. They'll be no good to any one 
if they get spoons on a girl; and that’s what will 
be the end, if things go on like this.” 

“Tt is too bad of her!” returned Gip. “ Girls 
who poach on other girls’ manors deserve to be 
shot !” 

Which was a tolerably strong sentiment for 
rattling Georgie Pennefather, she whose good- 
humor was as proverbial as her fastness, and 
whose amiability and vulgarity were held to be 
in equal measure one with the other. But when 
the jade winces, does it not show that she is 
galled ? 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
ON GUARD. 


Tue new thread laid on the night of that little 
dance at Sherrardine was not suffered to lose it- 
self in confused tangles, and knots which fasten- 
ed nothing. It was very evident to Valentine 
Cowley that Stella’s soul was not made at least in 
the way in which he held souls should go, and he 
set himself to this task of moulding that delicate 
particle according to his own ideas. It seemed 
to him also that it would be the most delightful 
thing in the world to have Stella Branscombe as 
his own private and particular friend—j/is soul’s 
sister—whom he could love without fear and wor- 
ship without stint, while being also to her the 
spiritual Prometheus, whom she in her turn 
would love and worship. Like all the world, he 
knew that she and Cyril Ponsonby had been en- 
gaged ; and also, like all the world, he could see 
for himself how much she had suffered through 
the cancelling of that engagement, the reason be- 
ing as patent as the fact. And this little drama, 
wherein the girl had played so sad and so sweet a 
part, filled him with the most intense desire to 
make up for the loss of her lover by the gift of 
a spiritual brother—a handsome, strong, and mus- 
cular young Prometheus, who would make her 
soul and comfort her heart. 

Acting, then, with this intention ever in view, 
Valentine soon made himself conspicuous by the 
exclusive devotion which he paid to Stella Brans- 
combe when they met in public, which was often, 
and by the headlong manner in which he conduct- 
ed his spiritual husbandry. He had ingratiated 
himself to a marvellous extent with Mr. Brans- 
combe, who professed to find in him the Ideal 
Youth—Adonis in boating flannels, and Antinous 
in cricket costume. Just such another as he him- 
self had been at the same age, he used to say 
when discussing the young heir to the Cowley es- 
tates—handsome, well-born, strong, and intellect- 
ual, all in one—an athlete, a poet, and a modern 
English gentleman complete. Yes; Mr. Valen- 
tine Cowley was just such another as he himself 
had been, and as he would have desired his son 
should have been, had fortune been kind enough 
to present him with an heir. And feeling for the 
young fellow as he did, he encouraged him to 
come to Rose Hill as often as he wished ; though, 
strangely enough, when he did come he was for 
the most part relegated to the care of Stella un- 
assisted, whose soul he might make without inter- 
ruption, while Mr. Branscombe devoted himself 
to Hortensia or his muse, as things might chance. 
When it was to his muse, the poor grub had a 
bad time of it; for, with a mind fixed on that 
spiritual husbandman, who to him was nothing 
more nor less than a poacher, Randolph was not 
quite up to his usual mark of mechanical accu- 
racy; and Prospero’s elegant ferule was both 
sharp and heavy. 

Highwood n to talk, as, of course, was to 
be expected, and to laugh in its witless sleeve at 








that weak-backed theory of maiden constancy 
and broken hearts. Stella Branscombe had made 
fuss enough about her disappointment, they said; 
meaning that her health had run down, and that 
her face had grown pale and thin; but now 
they all wagered—some of them their heads, and 
others sixpences—she would pull up again, and 
be quite herself before another month was out. 
One nail would drive out another in the approved 
way tested by centuries, they said, with the cruel 
sneer of people who speak at random, applying 
general principles like quack blisters, without 
stopping to inquire into symptoms, or to search 
into causes, 

This little sop of gossip came at a time of 
dearth in “ducks,” and the affair between Cyril’s 
lost love and Gip’s favorite chum began to be dis- 
cussed as a foregone conclusion and evident ar- 
rangement, according to the way of people who 
are on low diet in the matter of their neighbors’ 
doings. The only gossipers who scouted the idea 
of any grave meaning in all this attention were 
the Doves, and they maintained that there was no 
more in it than there was in the man in the moon. 
Val thought no more of Stella Branscombe than 
he did of any other good-looking girl—only she 
was not so good-looking after all, and had gone 
off no end of late. She was fairly nice to talk 
to, and not such a stupid as to think every man 
“gone” who spoke to her; and, of course, Val 
liked to talk to her, But there was no more in 
it than this. 

All this they said in public, in the loudest and 
clearest voices, and with the wildest cascades of 
laughter; but in private, between themselves, 
they struck another note, and declined the useless 
trouble of trying to deceive each other. During 
this time of her playfellow’s secession, Gip had 
enough to do to hold up her head, square her 
shoulders, and make believe not to mind, as a 
brave girl should. She had also enough to do to 
refrain from girding at Val for his inconstancy, 
and twitting Stella for her slyness. But she did. 
She had a certain amount of maidenly pride, for 
all her wildness, and she carried her fox like a 
Spartan, Pip alone knowing what she hid beneath 
her cloak. 

Randolph Mackenzie, on his side, was made 
miserable by this sentimental fancy of Val’s, 
The guard, which had hitherto been provisional, 
became now a fact and an anxious charge. Had 
Stella been Cyril’s portable and salable property, 
given into his safe-keeping till called for, and 


had Valentine Cowley been a burglar, with skele- - 


ton-keys and a dark lantern, Randolph could not 
have been more constant in his attendance, more 
vigilant in his character of preventive officer and 
private detective, more watchful against danger- 
ous chances and advantages, gained by boldness 
on the one side, and granted by negligence on 
the other. Under the pressure of the moment, 
the young fellow developed a keenness of percep- 
tion, craftiness of policy, really worthy of Mac- 
chiavelli himself. He was ubiquitous, and always 
ready, always armed at all points, and prepared 
for every emergency. Val Cowley was ubiqui- 
tous too; so that between thé two Stella was well 
provided with cavaliers, and she, at least, had no 
reason to complain, as Georgie Pennefather said, 
with two burning cheeks and flashing eyes, and 
a jerky little angry toss of her curly head. All 
of which manifestations of feeling struck Stella 
as odd, to say the least of it, and such as she 
could not quite understand. 

Neither could she understand how it was that 
she and her father were so almost entirely sepa- 
rated of late. From having kept her so close a 
prisoner in the studio, and so continually at work, 
as he had done in the first months after her dear 
mother’s death, he had now not only ceased to 
desire her presence, but he even seemed active- 
ly annoyed when she entered the Temple of the 
Muses, unless she brought Hortensia Lyon in her 
hand. He and his grub seemed to get on to- 
gether in perfect harmony; and ever since Mr. 
Branscombe had written a little poem called “My 
Caliban,” and Randolph had not seemed to see 
the personal application, Prospero had forgiven 
the moon-ealf, having worked off his ill-humor 
against him according to the method of poets in 
general. And as, farther, the little devotee sup- 
plied the stimulus of flattery and applause want- 
ing to the poet, the mechanical perfection of 
“Caliban” was all that he desired. Thus Stella 
was one too many in the Temple, save in her 
quality as the assigned cause for Hortensia’s dai- 
ly presence ; and Mr. Branscombe was not sorry 
when Valentine Cowley came to the front as a 
possible future aspirant and present lightener of 
so much dead-weight of duty. The education of 
Hortensia Lyon’s extremely interesting mind and 
sympathetic nature was, according to him, the 
work given him by Divine Providence at this mo- 
ment, and as a devout believer in Direction, he 
devoted himself with zeal to the task assigned 
him, 

Helped, then, by her father, Valentine Cowley 
was forever with Stella. In riding, he was on 
one side of her if Randolph was on the other. 
In skating, she somehow found herself ever be- 
tween these two, each as careful of her as if she 
had been a costly piece of Salviati glass insuf- 
ficiently packed. In the evening, Val danced 
twice with her for once with any one else; and 
when she sat out, or played for the rest, he gen- 
erally found himself sitting too, turning over the 


pages of the music-book at the wrong places, or 
discoursing in modern terms on the supreme beau- 
ty of quietness and the supreme eloquence of si- 


lence. Yet, go where he would, and do what he 
would, the lumbering form of Randolph Macken- 
zie ever obtruded itself like a huge iceberg be- 
tween him and the sun, cooling his blood by the 
very force of propinquity, and making him more 
angry than he dared to confess or could wholly 
conceal. All the same, people talked; and the 
“duck” flew up to the Laurels and Mrs, Mors- 
head, as all such ducks always did. 
(To BE CONTINUED.} 
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MIND AND MATTER. 


abstract the chop from his plate, which she pro- rAM-uC sae a eee are only 
| ceeds to a na his a nose, cape: NOTES ON FANCY BALLS. 
N this charming picture we see a practical il- | probably—if cats can reason—that when he re- 7 
lustration of two kinds of abstraction, The | sumes his knife and fork he will forget that he | 2 n 
has not eaten it himself, and will make his din- | ¢ : 
spare figure show that this is his habit, has 


grotesque ; either some personality or 
some idea ought to be represented. But this in- 
spite of proverbial wisdom, fine feathers do | volves not only a measure of historic ability, but 
ot make fine birds. To put on a fine fan- | also attention to personality and place. 

dress is a very trying affair, for costume left Choose a costume that is becoming. Women 
to individual tastes is often a decided failure. | who have lost the rounded proportions of 
Both this and its companion picture | Every fancy ball shows us characters that are | youth ought not to select the trying simplicity 

| are exquisite art illustrations, which have more | caricatures—heroines that do not look heroic, and | classical drapery, which is permissible only to 
Meanwhile Madame Puss, who is less ethereal, | than an ephemeral value, and are well worthy of | beauties that do not look beautiful, those whose perfection of form needs no aid 
takes advantage of his absence of mind neatly to | preservation, Dresses that are simply brilliant combinations | from color, Short women dressed as bayaderes, 


old philosopher, whose ascetic countenance and 


quite forgotten his dinner in the contemplation 


| ner off the remaining potato, letting the thief go 
of the black-letter volume open wide before him. 


| scot-free 
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tall women dressed as flower girls, pretty blondes 
with baby faces’ wearing the stuck-up and stuck- 
out ruff of Queen Elizabeth, are incongruities. 
Of course there are Indian giris of short stature 
who are bayaderes, and tall girls who sell flowers; 

re to reproduce in imaginary scenes the 
inconsistencies of real life, there is no advantage 
in personation. For if fancy balls have any mean- 
ing at all, it is because they are (or ought to be) 
a series of perfect living ‘pictures. 

Choose a costume easy to wear. The connec- 
tion between ease and grace runs through every- 
thing. A comb that we are just conscious of, a 
band of elastic that touches some sensitive nerve, 
even a hair-pin misplaced, can spoil the effect of 
an elaborate toilette. Every woman has experi- 
enced this ; it needs no further comment, 


“WAITING FOR THE FERRY.”—[{Ser Pace 138.] 


If dancing is intended, that cireumstance also 
will considerably affect the choice of a comfort- 
able costume. Besides which, certain characters 
ought not to dance; the act would destroy that 
idea of repose which is essential to their repre- 
sentation. A Joan of Are or a Sister of Char- 
ity in a quadrille offends moral as well as artistic 
taste. Gentlemen err in this respect more fre- 
quently than ladies. Crusaders in chain armor, 
and Dick Turpins in top-boots and spurs, dan- 
cing, are ridiculous inconsistencies. 

Choose a costume that will not cause unflatter- 
ing comments or comparisons. A woman must 
either have a great deal of beauty or a great deal 
of conceit who attempts to represent Mary of 
Scotland, or, indeed, any personage whose loveli- 
ness is historical. Shakspeare’s characters are 


peculiarly open to this kind of criticism. When 
actresses of unquestioned beauty and talent have 
given years of careful study to their interpre- 
tation, how is it possible that a private lady 
with a few days’ study should rival these stand- 
ard models of excellence—even in dressing the 
character? Better to avoid all comparisons with 
the Juliets and Desdemonas of the stage. 

To achieve thorough success in an evening 
dr it is necessary to know something of the 
room in which it is to be worn—the predominant 
color of its furnishing, the kind of light used, and 
the quantity of light. If the roof and walls are 
of very light color, they will become so brilliant 
with gas that any white dress, except white satin, 
which reflects light, will look dull and soiled. A 
lady who appeared in such a room in a silk dress 


| 
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of that bluish-green color peculiar to copper ore, 
with no ornaments but bands of gold, made a 
great but the same costume, the next 
night, in dull, badly lighted 
heavy, and without distinetion. 

Light is essential to color, and light shades are 
therefore most suitable for evening dres But, 
to be really effective, they must be unqualified, or 
nearly so, by other colors te weakens them, 
and black is too posi savors of the thea- 
tre. Indeed, as a rule, tling contrasts and 
broad effects tend to overwhelm the individual. 
If black is a bad contrast, it is an equally bad 
background. No matter how delicate the pattern 
placed upon it, at a distance all designs on black 
have a “ spotty” look 

If combinations are used, then there should be 


success ; 


rooms, was dark, 
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much more of the cold color than of the warm. 
A wreath of green leaves with a very few rose- 
buds is in much better taste than a wreath of 
roses with a very few green leaves ; and this only 
illustrates a general rule. Any one can under- 
stand that a gray dress with pink trimmings will 
look better than a pink dress with gray trim- 
mings, 6 gray being a cold color, pink a warm 
on 

Bien if the dress is altogether of light colors, 
there should be some ornament lighter and more 
brilliant than the dress, reserved for the head; 
for the highest point in a woman’s dress should 
be the lightest. Most ladies follow this law by a 
kind of instinct, and even for street and carriage 
costumes involuntarily select, with a rich dark 
dress, a bonnet of white or of some light shade. 
Put a full suit of violet velvet on any woman, and 
then replace the violet hat with a white one, and 
the brightening of the whole costume will be in- 
stantaneous and remarkable. The same law is 
universal ; therefore, however light an evening 
dress, it is well to reserve some ornament for the 
head of still greater light or brilliancy. 

Form is more telling in fancy costumes than 
mere color. Dresses of peculiar fashion, which 
have a distinctive character, are always interest- 
ing, no matter how sombre their colors may be. 
If it has noble or pleasant associations, all the 
better. Thus the dress of a sailor is only dingy 
blue and white, but it has a telling singularity 
and bold and heroic recollections, and instantly 
appeals to us in a pleasant way. Ladies will not 
err in applying this rule also to a costume they 
think of selecting. 

Form, as well as color, being the distinction of 
national costumes, they are generally safe and 
easy to represent. It is only necessary to select 
one suitable to the wearer’s style and character, 
and then decide on colors and materials. This 
selection may be rendered a delightful task with 
the aid of such a volume as Modes et Costumes 
Historiques Etrangeres, avd a magnificent copy of 
this work, with exquisitely colored examples of 
famous costumes between a.p. 1477 and a.p. 1860, 
may be consulted in the Astor Library. That 
fancy would be indeed hard to please which could 
not find in it a realization of some of its ideals. 
Other works of value which may be an: ae in 
conjunction are, “ Le Costume Hi 
net)”; “ Costumes Historiques des XI1P, Cae et 
XVs Sidelea” ; ; and “ Moeurs, Usages, et Costumes 
de tous les Penples du Monde, par Auguste Wahlen.” 

But even in selecting national costumes there 

are limits to choice. No one has a right to ob- 
trude an ugly dress on a party intended for beau- 
ty and pleasure. That ugly dresses exist in real 
life is no excuse; romantic dressing must be bet- 
ter than real dressing, or romance has no right 
to be at all. 

Again, some national costumes, though lovely 
in their proper localities, are an outrage on good 
taste away from them. The Scotch costume is 
an example of this condition. Its colors blend 
beautifully with the sombre hill-sides, but it loses 
all its picturesqueness in a ball-room, and be- 
comes simply vulgar. The greens and the reds 
and the yellows are broken and dislocated, and it 
can not hold its own against masses of pink and 
white and blue. 

There is another danger to be guarded againsi 
in selecting a national costume—a tendency to 
choose the dresses of peasants and vulgar but 
siriking-looking women. French grisettes, Ro- 
man contadinas, and Norman bonnes have not 
any refined associations, and putting silk for cal- 
ico can not redeem them. Besides, ladies can not 
carry out such characters, and very seldom even 
look at ease in them. 

Many very beautiful fancy dresses are only 
faithful copies from Dresden and other china 
figures. Pretty characterless beauty that is im- 

reved by powder, patches, and rouge might se- 
ect much worse models. 

But a procession of past ages and foreign na- 
tions, though forming a picturesque spectacle, 
fatigues, unless mingled with characters that 
appeal to our intellect as well as to our sight; 
hence no fancy ball is complete without ideal 
representations. They admit of endless variety, 
and give a great license to the imaginative and 
creative faculties of poetic young ladies. 

Perhaps half a dozen might represent a But- 
terfly, and no two conceive it in the same man- 
ner, or represent it in the same colors. little 
bevy of human butterflies fluttering through a 
dance or flitting among the flowers would be an 
interesting study. Midnight, in fold upon fold 
of black tulle,with scarcely a star visible ; Snow- 
drifts, in masses of white tulle and swan’s-down, 
frosted hollies, and glittering, sparkling alum 
crystals—are suggestions which elucidate the the- 
ory that there is “safety in tulle.” The fold on 
fold of black tulle gives the idea not only of black- 
ness, but also of want of substance; and in the 
same way the white tulle, when combined with 
apparent frost and snow, suggests an atmosphere 
whose cold is almost perceptible. 

Tennyson’s “ Princess” affords many exquisite 
ideals ; and as university dresses are the one sole 
relic of classic elegance left to modern dress, it 
might be interesting to idealize the poet’s female 
proctors, deans, and “ sweet girl-graduates.” Mr, 
Rossetti’s ‘nany Beatrices are also worth consid- 
eration. 

The great point is to keep clear of stereotyped 
characters, and interpret some well-known hero- 
ine in a way which, while it admits of no doubt 
as to its identity, is yet distinctly an original con- 
ception. If the creative power is inadequate for 
this effort, it is better to fall back upon national 
or historic costumes. 

Where balls form a recognized item of social 
entertainment, the fancy ball ought to stand pre- 
eminent as the most beautiful and intelligent 
form of that amusement, not only because it ven- 
tilates theories of dress, but because it calls into 
active exercise intellect, imagination, taste, and 
sentiment. 








It has been said that fancy balls owe their ex- 
istence to the vanity of men and the hideousness 
of their modern dress. We have abundant evi- 
dence that their taste leans to the splendid in 
color and material, but the way of the world, and 
a commercial civilization, are against them. That 
their dress—especially their evening dress—gives 
them poignant though secret sorrow, we know 
from the consolation they take in gaudy boating 
and yachting costumes, in athletic pinks and 
blues, and in regimentals and academic dresses. 

However, beyond this very few have time to 
give their mind to character dresses; and when 
emergencies arrive, not feeling confidence in 
their tailor’s taste and imagination, they gener- 
ally go for advice to their sisters, or their cousins, 
or some other female relative. Many of the hints 
already given will apply to them, and for the rest, 
first set the foot firmly down against such hack- 
neyed representations as Charles the Second, Span- 
ish hidalgo, Hamlet, and every variety of brigand. 

The costumes of the French court of Louis 
Quinze are very beautiful, and the costume of the 
eighteenth century, with its long embroidered 
vests, lace cuffs and cravats, velvet coats, pow- 
dered hair, and silk stockings, is always charm- 
ing, provided great care is taken to prevent the 
faintest approach to livery, which trenches just 
near enough to be dangerous. An Astrologer ad- 
mits of a very distinctive dress, and gives oppor- 
tunities to a clever man for a great deal of orac- 
ular pleasantry. And a Blue-beard would be a 
very easy presentment. 

However, men seldom can regard dress from 
more than one point of view; and it would be 
well to bid them remember that a Robinson Cru- 
soe with fowling-piece and umbrella, a Neapoli- 
tan fisher laden with nets, or a Knight Templar 
armed cap-a-pie, would naturally handicap them- 
selves out of the slowest cotillion. 





“WAITING FOR THE FERRY.” 
See illustration on page 137. 
HIS exquisite engraving is a valuable addi- 
tion to the Bazar gallery of art pictures, and 
might almost serve as an illustration to the pop- 
ular ballad, “ Twickenham Ferry,” with its charm- 
ing English atmosphere. 








VAL’S VALENTINE. 


VALENTIA WHARNCLIFFE was the 
name on her new card plate, and she 
could not help thinking it looked quite like the 
name in a novel, whether she looked like a hero- 
ine there or not. She was pretty enough for a 
heroine, though, if that were all—as pretty a lit- 
tle piece of flesh and blood as ever trod the streets 
of Boston. And if you challenge me on that, I 
shall have to ask you if great startled brown eyes 
under that tangle of golden hair, only whose edge 
was to be seen beneath the black fox turban hat ; 
if a straight little nose; exquisitely cut lips, whose 
dimpled smile showed teeth like a row of pearls ; 
a velvet skin, all snow and blush; a pink soft chin, 
half hidden again in the black fox wrap that hid 
the round slender shape—if there was anything 
but beauty in all that dazzling combination. For 
iiat is pretty Val Wharncliffe as she paused on 
the steps of her father’s mansion, and glanced up 
and down the street for the carriage, while ab- 
sently opening her wallet. 

She had just come home to her father, after 
a ten years’ sojourn at her schools and finishing 
seminaries, having seen him only in a few of her 
vacations, and only just enough to foster an im- 
mense awe and admiration, and an intense desire 
to stand well in his eyes. He had lost his wife 
ten years ago, and had lived abroad most of the 
time since then. He was so silent and so grave 
that she dared address him none of her familiar- 
ities, feeling as if he were in j t on 
her, and seeing where she fell of her dead 
mother’s perfections ; ie ie aes 
so handsome, so pene hg so grand in 
that she simply adored him. 

She had on her mother’s beautiful furs now, 
given long since by a rich old uncle who never 

gave anything else. She did not exactly know 
Shether her father was rich or not; that is, for 
the life they led. He had made her his house- 
keeper, and told her there was necessity of exer- 
cising care in the place; and she had not quite 
understood whether for the sake of economy or 
for the sake of making her a good housekeeper ; 
and she was thinking whether the purchases she 
was about to make were quite warranted; and 
opening her wallet, had taken out the card and 
the hundred-dollar bill just given her for the 
party outfit, to put them away more neatly, when 
a gust of the sharp February wind came ruffling 
round the corner, and snatched it from her fingers, 
and whirled it away into the air, and out of sight, 
all in an instant. She gave an involuntary cry, 
and darted after it, but to no purpose—here, there, 
everywhere, it had sailed far over the house-tops, 
and there an end. She burst into tears as the 
horses came prancing to the door, sent them away, 
and went back into the house. 

What under the heavens was she to do? Tell 
her father? Not forthe world. He would prob- 
ably never trust her with another cent. He would 
naturally bring back that horrid old Mrs. Pynshyn, 
and put her over her head again for housekeeper. 
He would never look at her without thinking of 
her indifference to his wishes, of her carelessness 
when he had so particularly enjoined care upon 
her. He would say she was just a child again— 
she, seventeen years old—and had better put off 
balls and parties and a début till she was old 
enough to take care of the money given her to 
buy a gown with. And anyway she dared not 
tell him. And once up in her own room, she tore 
off her things, threw herself down, and cried till 
eyes and face were swollen past recognition, and 
a blazing headache took the place of the day’s 
expected pleasure. 





And how was she to conceal the thing, anyway? 
was the sentence that kept buzzing through her 
brain like a bee with a sting. Pinch on the house- 
keeping? Winter would be over long enough 
before she could save half of the sum by any 
such doings as shutting off butter and eggs and 
sugar, and making Susette boil the coffee over a 
second day—allowing that she could persuade 
her father to think that the coffee was fresh—by 
buying second cuts of beef, by making entrées of 
what they usually gave the poor Foleys. Even if 
she dismissed the table-girl, and got along with 
Martha, the house-maid, under the plea that she 
could not suit herself yet with another, that 
would not give her any part of the money in 
<7 to use it; she must have it to-day, or not 
at a 

She had nothing to pledge for any money, for 
her father had not yet given her her mother’s 
jewels, not thinking jewels proper to a débutante ; 
and if he had, she could not have so betrayed him 
as to let his daughter do such a thing. Nor, for 
his sake, could she have borrowed it, had there 
been any one of whom to ask the loan. Any one? 
The throb that her heart gave just then did her 
aching head no good. Well, what could she do? 
Nothing but lie still, and let her bursting head 
throb, and let Martha put hot water on it, and 
tell the story of her old mother’s blindness, which 
she heard like some one in a dream, while vi- 
sions of her father’s contempt for the heedless- 
ness, for the vanity, that so occupied her thoughts 
that they could not even remember common cau- 
tion, moved before her own eyes like the figures 
of a nightmare. 

But sleep came to her relief at last; and when 
she awoke it was dark in the room, and her fa- 
ther was sitting beside her bed with his hand on 
her head ; and she took down the hand, and held 
it to her lips and kissed it, while her tears silent- 
ly welled forth again; and presently Martha had 
brought her hot beef tea and toast, and before 
long she was asleep for the night. 

The sunlight of another morning brought with 
it some elasticity to meet her trouble. She began 
pulling over her wardrobe, and wondering if she 
could not make this thing and that thing do. She 
half thought she could, although the blow was 
bitter to the pretty creature that loved pretty 
things, and loved to surround herself with them, 
and although she dimly felt it was doing injustice 
to her father again to let his ter her 
first formal appearance in the in other than 
fresh new splendor. “ Al I don’t believe 
anybody will ever know in all the world,” she 
said; “I have such a knack.” 

But when she had decided on her course of ac- 
tion, she still realized that that hundred-dollar 
bill was her father’s property, and must be re- 
stored to him. “ Well,” she reasoned, “papa has 
just given me the new horse for my coupé; but 
walking is good for me, and I can use the landa 
horses all I want. And if I lend him for three 
months to Miss Humphreys, whose own horse has 
fallen lame, I shall save his board in our stable, 
and that will be the same as paying papa fifty 
dollars and saying nothing about it. And if I 
dismiss Ann, and get Martha to take her work for 
a while, that will make up the rest in time.” Still, 
if her father chose that his daughter should have 
her own little private carriage, was not this, in 
reality, a way of cheating him ? the under-current 
of thought would come. And when he had num- 
bered and arranged his servants, what right had 
she to come and make his state less? And then 
the deceit of it all! No, it was more than she 
could do, it was more than she could bear; and 
she came near breaking down into another head- 
ache. “I willdo the best I can with what I have,” 
she said; “and then I—will tell—papa—maybe.” 
It was well she added the maybe, for it made her 
heart beat like a little trip-hammer to think of 
the possibility. 

It was her own birthday party for which this 
particular dress was to have been provided, and 
a garniture of different flowers and ribbons was 
to make another dress of it for Mrs. Mountjoy’s 
German given to her on the following night. She 
had come into the world a little Valentine, and 

ps that was the reason they had called her 
alentia, as the nearest way in which they could 
approach the name for her. And she had thought 
of such a pretty dress for that St. Valentine’s 
night of hers: the whole front a broad breadth 
of embroidery in yellow pearls, and the rest a flow 
of creamy Spanish lace, with no other color than 
that of the broken wreath of great red roses fall- 
ing from the cluster at her heart; and the next 
night the pearls and the lace were to go over her 
old gold silk that she had worn at her father’s 
little dinners to — where she had been 
presi almost as were not t, in the 
ion ae sinee her return. say 

Well, she had a blonde lace shawl of her mo- 
ther’s, sufficiently creamy with amy was sure ; 
that would go a good way; she had a half- 
dozen scarfs and fichus of the same sort of lace 
that could be made to go the rest of the way. 
She must forego that gorgeous front of pearl em- 
broidery ; but she had some money left that would 
buy illusion enough to shirr up and down the front 
in its place, and garlands of long green shining 
grasses to hide the joins and cover short-comings. 
And would not Arthur Mountjoy be just as likely 
to bring her those great red roses as he had been 
before? And the one dress must do for both 
parties. 

So there was a week of seclusion, of _pucker- 
ing and pinning and trying on, of cutting and rip- 
ping and basting and stitching; she grew quite 
pale over it, and her little pink finger-nail was 
worn away by the needle. But she had learned 
how to do all such things in the fancy parties at 
school, and when she rested from her labors— 
only on the very morning of the birthday party, 
St. Valentine’s Day itself—the dress was quite a 
charming one. “ Yes,” she said to herself, “it is 
really perfect in its way. And now, if I had not 
lost the bill, there would be a hundred dollars to- 





ward taking the cataract from Martha’s mother’s 
eye,” it never occurring to her unpractical mind 
at the moment that it would have made no differ- 
ence to Martha’s mother whether she had lost 
that pill or not. 

“So your task is over. But I had no idea, Val, 
that you were to make yourself a little wreck over 
it,” said her father, looking at the pricked fore- 
finger, when she came down that morning after 
breakfast to read him the telegraphic news in the 
Advertiser. “TI thought I gave you money enough 
to have the whole thing done to your mind out of 
the house ;” and at the words the color rushed 
back to her cheeks, so that no one could say Val 
was pale any longer. 

“Will you let me try it on, and look at me, 
papa ?” she asked, between three and four rapid 
breaths; “and see if you are entirely satisfied ? 
And then, perhaps—” And she looked up at him 
with her wistful brown eyes. 

“ As if there could be much doubt of that !” he 
replied, smilingly. But she had danced away 
without finishing, her heart half filled with cour- 
age by that smile, which, if it had not been given 
to her oftener, was merely because of preoccupa- 
tion; and in an incredibly short space of time 
she had re-appeared in the splendor of her tar- 
— gold, half veiled in the sheen of the silken 
ace. 

“Your little Valentine,” she said, with a sweep- 
ing courtesy. And then, wondering : at herself, and 
changing tone and color, she added, “ You know 
it will be far lovelier in the evening light; and I 
am to have red roses here,” and she kept her 
hands clasped over her heart, as if to indicate 
where “ here”’ was, but really to repress its beat- 
ing, so that she could go on and tell her story 
and confess her fault; when, all at once, her fa- 
ther had clasped her in his arms, regardless of 
crushed lace or ribbons, so much to her amaze- 
ment, so much to her passionate delight, so much 
to her consternation and contrition, that the cry 
came tearit.g out of her mouth, “Oh, papa, I don’t 
deserve it! I—I meant to tell you—I—” 

But he was not listening. “Her mother—her 
mother over again!” he was saying; and he had 
led her into the curtained alcove of his library, 
where she had not penetrated before, and had 
drawn back the curtain from the long picture 
there, to let the broad sunbeam fall full upon the 
painting of a dazzling yellow-haired and brown- 
eyed young creature, drawing her ivory satins and 
laces about her, and smiling from the canvas with 
all the richness and fullness of blushing life. 
“Oh, papa!” cried Val. “She would never have 
done what I have; she would never have de- 
ceived you; she would never have lost—” 

And just then the ringing of the door-bell re- 
sounded through the house like a gong. “ Per- 
haps it is a valentine for me,” she exclaimed, 
changing her tone instantly, as her father put her 
a9 “T never had one.” And Arthur Mount- 
joy had already come with her roses, and she had 
to see him as she was in all her finery, her blush- 
es and smiles and tears. 

But it was for a brief moment that he had the 
pretty sight; for she would not have him stay 
too long, and let him out herself rather than sum- 
™mon a servant; and she lingered there at the 
door half a moment, looking down under the 
arching tracery of the boughs of the wintry Com- 
mon, as the postman came laboring along. “How 
busy he is!” she said, with a joyous shiver. “ Do 
you know—I never had a valentine.” 

“You shall not say that after to-night,” was 
the reply, with eyes that meant more than the 
words. 

“Unless,” she added, “this is one!” For at 
the very moment @ wisp of paper came fluttering 
out of the air from an invisible somewhere, and 
she had put out her hand and caught it, with Ar- 
thur’s laughing help—a torn, crumpled, ragged 
hundred-dollar bill, that looked as if it were the 
identical one she had lost a week ago, that had 
come home, like a prodigal, tired and-worn out 
with its wandering. “Oh, Arthur!” she cried. 
“Look at it! Can it be? Do you believe—oh, 
is it possible it could be that very bill ?” And 
before either of them knew what she had done, 
she had shut the door in his face, and had flown 
up the stairway to find her father, upsetting on 
her way a score of pots and plants with which 
the florists were decorating the hall for the 
night. 

“And so you have a valentine at last?” said 
her father, meeting her, with a strange bright 
look on his face, as he saw the wisp of paper in 
her outstretched hand. 

“ Papa,” she cried, stamping her little foot, an 
illumination breaking over her, “ you knew it all 
the time! You dropped this into the air from 
the porch window for my hand to catch. I see 
it all. No hundred-dollar bill ever came flutter- 
ing back to its owner in all the world.” Why un- 
der the sun had she ever been afraid of such a 
father as this! 

“Very well,” he said, laughing. “You have 
great perspicacity, Miss Wharncliffe. I did know 
it all the time. I was at the window, and saw 
you lose it that day a week ago. I waited for 
you to tell me. When you were silent, I took 
Mrs. Mountjoy into council, and I had two toilettes 
prepared for you. One is a white satin, with gold 
embroidery and cords and tassels ; and the other, 
some sort of a miracle in blue and silver, she tells 
me. And I made up my mind that if you kept 
the secret, some one else should keep the dresses. 
They are on the sofa in your dressing-room now. 
This will do for some other time, my darling. 
And as for your valentine, it is a better valentine, 
is it not, than all Arthur Mountjoy’s Cupids and 
roses?” And he smiled again, significantly, at the 
roses mounting under the dark lashes, “A ro- 


mantic valentine too,” he said, “that comes flut- 
tering round the house from nobody knows where, 
and without the aid of mortal postman. Do you 
think, Val, after all, your valentine can do any- 
thing more worth while than help take the cata- 
ract from Martha’s mother’s eye ?” 
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CHAPTER L.—{ Continued.) 
A WEAK BROTHER. 


“Monstevr mon frére, you have arrived at 
last,” said the stranger, and instantly he recog- 
nized in the pronunciation of the French the voice 
of Calabressa. 

“What!” he said, “ Calabressa ?” 

The other put a finger on his arm. 

“Hush!” he said. “It is a preat secret, my 
being here; I confide in you. I would not wait 
in your rooms—my faith, no!—for I said to my- 
self, ‘What if he brings home friends who will 
know me, who will ask what the devil Calabressa 
is doing in this country.’” 

Brand had withdrawn his hand from the lock. 

“Calabressa,” he said, quickly, “you, if any- 
body knows, must know where Natalie and her 
mother are. Tell me.” 

“T will, directly. But may I point out to you, 
my dear Monsieur Brand, that it rains—that we 
might go inside? Oh yes, certainly, I will tell 
you, when we can say a word in secret, in com- 
fort. But this devil of a climate! What should 
I have done if I had not bought myself this cloak 
in Paris? In Paris it was cold and wet enough, 
but one had nothing like what you have here. 
Sapristi! my fingers are frozen.” 

rand hurried him up stairs, put him into an 
easy-chair, and stirred up the fire. 

“Now,” said he, impatiently—“ now, my dear 
Calabressa, your news !” 

Calabressa pulled out a letter. 

“The news ?—voila !” 

Brand tore open the envelope: these were the 
contents : 


“ Dearest,—This is to adjure you not to leave 
England for the present—not till you hear from 
me, or until we return. Have patience, and 
hope. You are not forgotten. My mother sends 
you her blessing. Your Brrroruep.” 


“But there is no address!” he exclaimed. 


“Where are they ?” 
“Where are they? It is no secret, do you 
see? They are in Naples.” 


“In Naples !” 

“Oh, I assure you, my dear friend, it is a no- 
ble heart, a brave heart, that loves you. Many 
a day ago I said to her, ‘Little child, when you 
are in trouble, go to friends who will welcome 
you; say you are the daughter of Natalie Bere- 
zolyi; say to them that Calabressa sent you.’ 
And you thought she was in no trouble! Ah, 
did she not tell me of the pretty home you had 

for the poor mother who is my old friend; 
id she not tell me how you thought they were 
to be comfortable there, and take no heed of any- 
thing else! But you were mistaken. You did 
not know her, She said, ‘ My betrothed is in dan- 
ger: I will take Calabressa at his word: before 
any one can hinder me, or interfere, I will go and 
appeal, in the name of my family, in the name of 
myself!’ Ah, the brave child !” 

“But appeal to whom?” said Brand, breath- 

less! 


im To the Council, my friend,” said Calabressa, 
with exultation. 

“ But, gracious heavens!” Brand cried, with 
his hand nervously clutching the arm of his chair. 
“Ts the secret betrayed, then? Do they think I 
will shelter myself behind a woman ?” 

“She could betray no secret,” Calabressa said, 
triumphantly, “she herself not knowing it, do 
you not perceive? But she could speak—brave- 

» 


“ And the result ?” 

“ Who knows what that may be? In the mean 
time this is the result—I am here.” 

At another moment this assumption of dignity 
would have been ludicrous, but Brand took no 
heed of the manner of his companion. His heart 
was beating wildly. And even when his reason 
forced him to see how little he could expect from 
this intervention—when he remembered what a 
decree of the Council was, and how irrevocable 
the doom he had himself accepted—still, the 
thought uppermost in his mind was not of his 
own safety or danger, but rather of her love and 
devotion ; her resolve to rescue him ; her quick and 
generous impulse that knew nothing of fear. He 
pictured her to himself, in Naples, calling upon 
this nameless and secret power, that every man 
around him dreaded, to reverse its decision! And 
then the audacity of her bidding him hope! He 
could not hope; he knew more than she did. 
But his heart was full of love and of gratitude as 
he thought of her. 

“ My dear friend,” said Calabressa, lowering his 
voice, “ my errand is one of great secrecy. Ihave 
a commission which I can not altogether explain 
to you. But in the mean time you will be so 
good as to give me—in ezxtenso, with every par- 
ticular—the little history of how you were ap- 
pointed to—to undertake a certain duty.” 

“ Unfortunately, I can not,” Brand said, calmly. 
“These are things one is not permitted to talk 
about.” 

“ But I must insist on it, my dear friend.” 

“Then I must insist on refusing you.” 

“You are trustworthy. No matter. Here is 
something which I think will remove your suspi- 
cions, my good friend—or shall we not rather say, 
your scruples ?” 

He took from his pocket-book a card, and 
laced it somewhat ostentatiously on the table. 
rand examined it, and then stared at Calabressa 

in surprise. 
“ You come with the authority of the Council ?” 





“ By the goodness of Heaven!” Calabressa ex- 
claimed, with a laugh, “you have arrived at the 
truth this time !” 





CHAPTER LI. 
THE CONJURER. 


THERE was no mistaking the fact that Calabres- 
sa had come armed with ample authority from the 
Council; and yet it was with a strange reluctance 
that Brand forced himself to answer the ques- 
tions that Calabressa proceeded to put to him. 
He had already accepted his doom. The bitter- 
ness of it was over. He would rather have let 
the past be forgotten altogether, and himself go 
forward blindly to the appointed end. Why 
these needless explanations and admissions ? 

Moreover, Calabressa’s questions, which had 
been thought over during long railway journeys, 
were exceedingly crafty. They touched here and 
there on certain small points, as if he were build- 
ing up for himself a story. But at last Brand 
said, by way of protest: 

“ Look here, Calabressa. I see you are empow- 
ered to ask me any questions you like—and I am 
quite willing to answer—about the business of 
the Council. But really, don’t you see, I would 
rather not speak of private matters. What can 
the Council want to know about Natalie Lind? 
Leave her out of it, like a good fellow.” 

“Oh yes, my dear Monsieur Brand,” said Cal- 
abressa, with a smile, “leave her out of it, truly, 
when she has gone to the Council ; when the Coun- 
cil have said, ‘ Child, you have not appealed to us 
for nothing’; when it is through her that I have 
travelled all through the cold and wet, and am 
now sitting here. Remember this, my friend, 
that the beautiful Natalushka is now a—what do 
you call it ?—a ward”—Calabressa put this word 
in English into the midst of his odd French— 
“and a ward of a sufficiently powerful Court, I can 
assure you, monsieur! Therefore, I say, I can not 
leave the beautiful child out. She is of impor- 
tance tome: why am I here otherwise? Be con- 
siderate, my friend ; it is not impertinence; it is 
not curiosity.” 

Then he proceeded with his task, getting, in a 
roundabout, cunning, shrewd way, at a pretty fair 
version of what had occurred. And he was ex- 
ceedingly circumspect. He endeavored by all 
sorts of circumlocutions to hide from Brand the 
real drift of his inquiry. He would betray sus- 
picion of no one. His manner was calm, patient, 
almost indifferent. All this time Brand’s thoughts 
were far away. He was speaking to Calabressa, 
but he was thinking of Naples. 

But when they came to Brand’s brief descrip- 
tion of what took place in Lisle Street on the night 
of the casting of the lot, Calabressa became great- 
ly excited, though he strove to appear perfectly 
calm. 

“ You are sure ?” he said, quickly. 
precisely what happened ?” 

“As far as I know,” said Brand, carelessly. 
“But why go into it? IfIdo not complain, why 
should any one else ?” 

“ Did I say that any one complained ?” observed 
the astute Calabressa. 

“Then why should any one wish to interfere ? 
I am satisfied. You do not mean to say, Cala- 
bressa, that any one over there thinks that I am 
anxious to back out of what I have undertaken 
—that I am going down on my knees and beg- 
ging to be let off? Well, at all events, Natalie 
does not think that,” he added, as if it did not 
matter much what any other thought. 

Calabressa was silent; but his eyes were eager 
and bright; and he was quickly tapping the palm 
of his left hand with the forefinger of the right. 
Then he regarded Brand with a sharp, inquisitive 
look. Then he jumped to his feet. 

“ Good-night, my friend,” he said, hurriedly. 

But Brand rose also, and sought to detain him. 

“No, no, my good Calabressa, you are not go- 
ing yet ; you have kept me talking for your amuse- 
ment ; now it is your turn, You have not yet told 
me about Natalie and her mother.” 

“They are well—they are indeed well, I assure 
you,” said Calabressa, uneasily. He was clearly 
anxious to get away. By this time he had got 
hold of his cloak and swung it round his shoul- 
ders. 

“ Calabressa, sit down, and tell me something 
about Natalie. What made her undertake such 
a journey? Is she troubled? Is she sad? I 
thought her life was full of interest now, her 
mother being with her.” 

Calabressa had got his cap, and had opened the 
door. 

“ Another time, dear Monsieur Brand, I will sit 
down and tell you all about the beautiful, brave 
child, and my old friend her mother. Yes, yes— 
another time—to-morrow—next day. At present 
one is overwhelmed with affairs—do you see?” 

So saying, he forced Brand to shake hands with 
him, and went out, shutting the door behind him. 

But no sooner had he got into the street than 
the eager, talkative, impulsive nature of the man, 
80 long confined, broke loose. He took no heed 
that it was raining hard. He walked fast; he 
talked aloud to himself, in his native tongue, in 
broken interjectional p' 3; Occasionally he 
made use of violent gestures which were not less- 
ened in their effect by the swaying cape of his 
cloak. 

“Ah, those English—those English!” he was 
excitedly saying,—“ such children !—blue, clear 
eyes that see nothing. The devil! why should 
they meddle in such affairs? To play at such a 
game !—fool’s mate; scholar’s mate; asses’ and 
idiots’ mate !—they have scarcely got a pawn out, 
and they are wondering what they will do, when 
whizz! along comes the queen, and she and the 
bishop have finished all the fine combinations be- 
fore were ever begun! And you, you others, 
imps of hell, to play that old, foolish game again ! 

ut take care, my friends, take care; there is one 
watching you, one waiting for you, who does not 
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speak, but who strikes! Ah, it is a pretty game; 
you, you sullen brute; you, you fop and dandy ; 
but when vou are sitting silent round the board, 
behold! a dagger flashes down and quivers into the 
wood! No wonder your eyes burn—you do not 
know whence it has come? But the steel blade 
quivers ; is it a warning!” 

He laughed aloud; but there were still omni- 
buses and cabs in the street, so he was not heard. 
Indeed, the people who were on the pavement 
were hurrying past to get out of the rain, and 
took no notice of the old albino in the volumi- 
nous cloak. 

“ Natalushka,” said he, quite as if he were ad- 
dressing some one before him, “ do you know that 
I am trudging through the mud of this infernal 
city, all for you? And you, little sybarite, are 
among the fine ladies in the reading-room at the 
hotel; and listening to music; and the air all 
scented around you. Never mind: if only I had 
a little bird that could fly to you with a message 
—ah, would you not have pleasant dreams to- 
night? Did I not tell you to rely on Calabressa? 
He chatters to you; he tries to amuse you; but 
he is not always Policinello. No, not always Po- 
licinello; sometimes he is silent and cunning; 
sometimes—what do you think ?—he is a conjur- 
er. Oh yes, you are not seen; you are not heard ; 
but when you have them round the board—whir! 
comes the gleaming blade, and quivers in the 
wood! You look round; the guilty one shakes 
with the palsy; his wits go; his startled tongue 
confesses. Then you laugh; you say, ‘That is 
well done’; you say, ‘ Were they wrong in giving 
this affair to Calabressa ?’” 

Now, whether it was that his rapid walking 
helped to relieve him of this overexcitement, or 
whether it was that the soaking rain began to 
make him uncomfortable, he was much more staid 
in demeanor when he got up to the little lane in 
Oxford Street where the Culturverein held its 
meetings. Of course he did not knock and de- 
mand admission. He stopped some way down 
the street, on the other side, where he found shel- 
ter from the rain in a doorway, and whence he 
could readily observe any one coming out from 
the hall of the Verein. Then he succeeded in 
lighting a cigarette. 

It was a miserable business, this waiting in the 
cold damp night air; but sometimes he kept think- 
ing of how he would approach Reitzei in the ex- 
pected interview; and sometimes he thought of 
Natalie; and again, with his chilled and dripping 
fingers, he would manage to light a cigarette. 
Again and again the door of the hall was opened, 
and this or the other figure came out from the 
glare of the gas into the dark street ; but so far no 
Reitzei. It was now nearly one in the morning. 

Finally, about a quarter past one, the last batch 
of boon companions came out, and the lights with- 
in were extinguished. Calabressa followed this 
gay company, who were laughing and joking de- 
spite the rain, for a short way; but it was clear 
that neither Beratinsky nor Reitzei was among 
them. Then he turned and made his way to his 
own lodgings, where he arrived tired, soaked 
through, but not, apparently, disheartened. 

Next morning he was up betimes, and at a 
fairly early hour walked along to Coventry Street, 
where he took up his station at the east corner 
of Rupert Street, so that he could see any one 
going westward, himself unseen. Here he was 
more successful. He had not been there ten 
minutes when Reitzei passed. Calabressa hast- 
ened after him, overtook him, and tapped him on 
the shoulder. 

“ Ah, Calabressa ?” said Reitzei, surprised, but 
in no way disconcerted. 

“T wish to speak with you,” said Calabressa, 
himself a little agitated, though he did not show it. 

“Certainly. Come along. Mr. Lind will ar- 
rive soon.” 

“No, alone. I wish to speak with you alone.” 

Calabressa looked around. The only place of 
shelter he saw was a rather shabby restaurant, 
chiefly used as a supper-room, and at this moment 
having the appearance of not being yet woke up. 
Reitzei was in a compliant mood. He suffered 
himself to be conducted into this place, to the 
astonishment of one or two unwashed-looking 
waiters, who were seated and reading the previous 
evening’s papers. Calabressa and Reitzei sat 
down at one of the small tables; the former or- 
dered some coffee, the latter a bottle of soda- 
water. 

By this time Calabressa had collected himself 
for the part he was about to play. 

“Well, my friend,” said he, cheerfully, “ what 
news? When is Europe to hear of the fate of 
the Cardinal ?” 

“T don’t know; I know very little about it,” 
said Reitzei, glancing at him rather suspiciously. 

“Tt is a terrible business,” said Calabressa, 
reflectively—“a decree of the Council. You 
would think that one so powerful, so well pro- 
tected, would be able to escape, would you not? 
But he himself knows better. He knows he is 
as powerless as you might be, for example, or 
myself.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Reitzei, boldly, “he 
knows he has deserved it: what more? He has 
had his little fling; now comes the settlement of 
the score.” 

“ And I hear that our friend Brand is to be 
the instrument of justice: how strange! He has 
not been so long with us.” 

“That is Mr. Lind’s affair: it has nothing to 
do with me,” said Reitzei, shortly. 

“ Well,” said Calabressa, toying with his coffee- 
cup, “I hope I shall never be tempted to do any- 
thing that might lead the Council to condemn me. 
Fancy such a life: every moment expecting some 
one to step up behind you with a knife or a pistol ; 
and the end sure! I would take Provana’s plan. 
The poor devil, as soon as he heard he had been 
condemned, he could not bear living. He never 
thought of escape: a few big stones in the pock- 
ets of his coat, and over he slips into the Arno. 
And Mesentskoff: you remember him? His only 
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notion of escape was to give himself up to the 
police—twenty-five years in the mines. I think 
Provana’s plan was better.” 

Reitzei became a little uneasy, or perhaps only 
impatient. 

“ Well, Calabressa,” he said, “ one must be get- 
ting along to one’s affairs—” 

“ Oh, yes, yes, truly,” Calabressa said. “TI only 
wished to know a little more about the Cardinal. 
You see, he can not give himself up like Mesents- 
koff—though he might confess to a hundred 
worse things than the Russian ever did. Prova- 
na—well, you know, the Society has always been 
inexorable with regard to its own officers: and 
rightly too, Reitzei—is it not so? If one finds 
malversation of justice amongst those in a high 
grade, should not the punishment be exemplary? 
The higher the power, the higher the responsibil- 
ity. You, for example, are much too shrewd a 
man to risk your life by taking any advantage of 
your position as one of the officers—” 

“T don’t understand you, Calabressa,” the oth- 
er said, somewhat hotly. 

“T only meant to say,” Calabressa observed, 
carelessly, “ that the punishment for malversation 
of justice on the part of an officer is so terrible, 
so swift, and so sure that no one but a madman 
would think of running the risk—” 

“Yes, but what has that to do with me 2” Reit- 
zei said, angrily. 

“Nothing, my dear friend, nothing,” said Cala- 
bressa, soothingly. “ But now, about this selec- 
tion of Mr. Brand—” 

Reitzei turned rather pale for a second; but 
said, instantly, and with apparent anger: 

“T tell you that is none of my business. 
is Mr. Lind’s business. 
it?” 

“Do not be so impatient, my friend,” said 
Calabressa, looking at his coffee. “ We will say 
that, as usual, there was a ballot. All quite fair. 
No man wishes to avoid his duty; it is the sim- 
plest thing in the world to mark one of your 
pieces of paper with a red mark; whoever re- 
ceives the marked paper u. .ertakes the commis- 
sion. All is quite fair, say. Only, vou know, I 
dare say, the common, the pitiful trick of the 
conjurer who throws a pack of cards on the ta- 
ble, backs up. You take one; look at it private- 
ly; return it; and the cards are shuffled. With- 
out lifting the cards at all, he tells you that the 
one you selected was the eight of diamonds: 
why? It is no miracle: all the cards are eights 
of diamonds; though you, you poor innocent, do 
not know that. It is a wretched trick,” added 
Calabressa, coolly. 

Reitzei drank off the remainder of his soda- 
water at a gulp. He stared at Calabressa in si- 
lence, afraid to speak. 

“My dear friend Reitzei,” said Calabressa, at 
length raising his eyes and fixing them on his 
companion, “you could not be so insane as to 
play any trick like that having four pieces of 
paper, for example, all marked red, the marks 
under the paper? You would not enter into any 
such conspiracy? For you know, friend Reitzei, 
that the punishment is—death !” 

The man had turned a-ghastly gray-green col- 
or. He was apparently choking with thirst, 
though he had just finished the soda-water. He 
could not speak. 

Calabressa calmly waited for him; but in his 
heart he was saying, exultingly, “ Ha! the dagger 

uivers in the board ; his eyes are starting from 
Lis head ; is it Calabressa or Cagliostro that has 
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What have I to do with 


paralyzed him?” 


At length the wretched creature opposite him 
gasped out, 

“ Beratinsky—” 

But he could say no more. He motioned to a 
waiter to bring him some more soda-water. 

“Yes, Beratinsky?” said Calabressa, calmly 
regarding the livid face. 

“—has betrayed us!” he said, with trembling 
lips. In fact, there was no fight in him at all; 
no angry repudiation: he was helpless with this 
sudden bewilderment of fear. 

“Not quite,” said Calabressa; and he now 
spoke in a low, eager voice. “It is for you to 
save yourself by forestalling him. It is your one 
chance: otherwise the decree; and good-by to 
this world for you! See—look at this card—I 
say it is your only chance, friend Reitzei; for I 
am empowered by the Council to promise you, or 
Beratinsky, or any one, a free pardon on confes- 
sion. Oh,I assure you, the truth is clear: has 
not one eyes? You poor devil, you can not 
speak. Shall I go to Beratinsky, and see wheth- 
er he can speak ?” 

“What must I do—what must I do?” the oth- 
er gasped, in abject terror. Calabressa, regard- 
ing this exhibition of cowardice, could not help 
wondering how Lind had allowed such a creature 
to associate with him. 

Then Calabressa, sure of victory, began to 
breathe more freely. He assumed a lofty air. 

“Trust in me, friend Reitzei. I will instruct 
you, If you can persuade the Council of the 
truth of your story, I promise you they will ab- 
solve you from the operations of a certain Clause 
which you know of. Meanwhile you will come 
to my lodgings, and write a line to Lind excusing 
yourself for the day. Then this evening I dare 
say it will be convenient for you to start for Na- 
ples? Oh, I assure you, you owe me thanks : you 
did not know the danger you were in; hereafter 
you will say, ‘Well, it was no other than Cala- 
bressa who pulled me out of that quagmire.’ ” 

A few minutes thereafter Calabressa was in a 
telegraph office, and this was the message that he 
dispatched : 

“ Colonna, London ; to Bartolotti, Vicolo Isotta, 
No. 15, Naples. Ridotto will arrive immediately, 
colors down, Send orders for Luigi and Bassano 
to follow.” 

“Tt is a bold stroke,” he was saying to himself, 
as he left the office; “‘ but I have run some risks 
in my time. What is one more or less ?” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Designs for Doyleys. 
. New York Soci- 
ety of Decorative 
Art sends us, this week, 
designs for half a dozen 
doyleys for finger-bowls 
to stand upon. They 
are to be made of fine 
pillow-case linen, eight 
inches square, and work- 
ed in outline in wash- 
able silks. A dozen doy- 
leys, stamped, with silks 
to finish, and one begun, 
in order to show the 
proper stitch, are sold 
by the Decorative Art 
Society for six dollars, 
A similar set, hem-stitch- 
ed near the edges, and 
delicately fringed, may 
be had for ten dollars. 
Hem-stitching is used on 
almost all articles of this 
sort, for it makes a very 
simple though suitable 
finish, and adds to the 
fanciful appearance of 
the napkin, which is one 
of its objects in being. 
The doyleys can, of 
course, be wrought each 
in a single color, or in 
the natural colors of the 
flowers—violets in shades 
of purple with green 
leaves, cat-tails in yel- 
low-browns and green- 
browns, partridge - vine 
with scarlet berries, pale 
pink blossoms, and yel- 
low-green leaves, and so 
on. The bright-colored 
silks are certainly pret- 
tier, and less likely to 
become tiresome, than 
single shades; but it is 
less trouble to work with 
one. Doyleys are, how- 
ever, so entirely matters 
of luxury, that anybody 
who desires or requires 
to have them will hard- 
ly grudge a little extra 
time in making them. 
The question of good 
design is becoming so 
important in the rapid 
growth of decorative art 
in this country, that the 
Society of Decorative Art 
of this city (84 East Nine- 
teenth Street) has de- 
cided to open a class in 
Normal Drawing for the 
benefit of those wishing 
to turn a talent espe- 
cially in this direction. 
As the intention is to 
benefit as many drawing 
students as possible, the 
terms have been placed 
as low as practicable— 
only ten dollars for twen- 
ty lessons. The best ob- 
tainable instruction will 
be given, and the oppor- 
tunity for study prom- 
ises to be very valuable 
to women possessed of 
talent that has not been 
well directed. Decora- 
tive art, in all its branch- 
es, opens such a wide 
field for the employment 
of specially feminine 
taste and ability, that 
the development and im- 
provement of design, 
which underlies it, is of 
the utmost importance, 


Sofa Pillow, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustration Fig. 1 on 
page 133 
Tuts pillow is covered 
with bronze satin mer- 
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Fig. 2.—Dersian ror Sora Pritow, Fic. 1, Pace 133. 








veilleux, tufted with 
small buttons for the 
square at the centre, and 
arranged in reversed 
pleats at the sides; it is 
finished with strips of 
embroidered velvet in 
the same shade. After 
the design given in full 
size by Fig. 2 has been 
transferred to velvet in 
the manner shown by 
Fig. 1, the star-shaped 
flowers are worked in 
satin stitch with pink 
silk in two shades, and 
the stamens in knotted 
stitch with yellow silk. 
The outer petals of the 
large flower are worked 
in chain stitch with olive 
silk in four shades, the 
remaining petals are fill- 
ed in with stitches taken 
as in working a cross 
seam with heliotrope 
silk, and outlined with 
similar silk in stem 
stitch; threads of yellow 
silk are stretched for the 
middle of the flower, the 
intersecting points being 
fastened down with over- 
cast stitches in dark 
brown silk. For the 
leaves in stem stitch, 
blue silk in two shades 
is used, for the vine, 
olive, and for the flowers 
in knotted stitch on the 
latter, yellow. The but- 
ton-hole-stitched scallops 
are worked with old gold 
silk, and the material is 
cut away around them, 
so that the design imi- 
tates overlapping strips, 
after which the velvet is 
set over a thin layer of 
wadding on the pillow. 
The pillow is bordéred 
with double box-pleating 
two inches in width of 
satin, and finished at the 
corners with bows of 
similar material, as seen 
in the illustration. 


Monograms.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-4. 

See illustrations on p. 133. 

THESE monograms are 
worked on canvas in 
cross stitch with worsted 
or silk in two colors, 


Children’s Masquer- 
, ade Costumes, 
Figs. 1-7. 

See illustration on p. 183. 
Fig. 1.—Lovuis Seize 
Costums (REVOLUTIONARY 
Periop). Closely fitting 
trousers of white cassi- 
mere, with ribbon bows 
below the knees, short- 
waisted vest of similar 
material, and coat of 
dark blue cloth with 
large silver buttons, re- 
vers faced with yellow 
satin, and a very high 
turned-overcollar. White 
batiste cravat, and white 
lace frills in the sleeves. 

Black velvet hat. 

Fig. 2.—Firsr Empire 
Costume. The white ba- 
tiste dress consists of a 
skirt, with one flounce 
headed by a narrow ruffle, 
and a low-necked blouse- 
waist, with double-puffed 
sleeves. Belt and sash 
of wide blue ribbon, and 
a large round straw hat, 
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trimmed with rib- 
bon and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Fev- 
RETTE. Side-pleat- 
ed skirt of red taf- 
feta. Over-skirt 
of white silk 
gauze, trimmed 
with small bou- 
quets. Pointed 
black velvet waist, 
bordered at the 
neck with gold 
braid, and laced 
in the front with 
gold cord, and 
sleeves of white 
gauze. 

Fig. 4.—Turk- 
IsH Page. Short 
trousers of dark 
blue satin, faced 
at the bottom 
with light blue 
satin. Vest of 
dark blue foulard, 
trimmed with 
gold braid, with 
long, closely fit- 
ting sleeves of 
light blue. Coat 
of dark blue 
cloth, with fa- 
cings and revers 
of light blue sat- 
in, and wide flow- 
ing sleeves, lined 
with similar ma- 
terial. Dark blue 
sash, and a small 
velvet cap. 

Fig. 5. — Prr- 


Fig. 1.—Bovaqvert or Ponp- 
Lities AND LEAVES. 





Fig. 3.—Monocram. 


stan Girt. Blue foulard skirt, bor- 
dered with four rows of gold braid. 
Over-skirt and waist of similar ma- 
terial, with revers embroidered in 
gold soutache. Flowers at the belt 
and in the hair, and a small velvet 


Fig. 6.—Sovpretre. The trim- 
ming of the skirt, which is made of 
pink satteen, consists of a narrow 
side-pleating and a ruche of the 
material. The over-skirt and the 
waist are of blue satteen, edged 
with white lace. The fronts of the 
waist are laced over a pink plas- 
tron. Lace pleating edges the arm- 
holes and the neck. White mull 
apron, edged with lace, and mull 
cap, trimmed with lace and ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—Warreau Costumg. Blue 
foulard skirt, trimmed with a nar- 
row side pleating in the front, and 
a wider box-pleated flounce in the 
back. Watteau over-dress of flow- 
ered chintz, edged with pleatings 
and ruches of the material. 


Surah and Lace Collar. 

Tux collar is made of pale yel- 
low Surah, set on a narrow binding. 
It is edged_at the bottom with box- 
pleated white lace two inches and 
a half wide, and is finished at the 
neck with a double ruching of sim- 
ilar lace. White lace two inches 
and three-quarters wide, the pat- 
tern on which is defined with color- 
ed silks and gold thread, is slightly 
gathered, and laid over the Surah. 
A bow of satin ribbon an inch and 
a half wide, in cardinal, old gold, 
and cream-color, completes the 
collar. 


Thermometer with Watch 
Case. 

Tne thermometer is attached to a 
back of thick pasteboard, which is 
covered on the front with peacock 
blue velvet, ornamented with em- 
broidery, and on the back with 
stamped paper, and is bound half an 
inch wide with brown leather. The 





















Suran anp Lace 
CoLar, 


Fig. 2.—Garnitvure or Roses, Ivy Leaves, 


AND BERRIES, 


Fig. 1.—Monocram. 








embroidery is executed with split filoselle silk, in white 
and heliotrope for the flowers, and olive for the foliage ; 
satin stitch and knotted stitch are used for the former, 
and stem stitch end point Russe for the latter. A hook 
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Fig. 3.—GaARNITURE OF POMEGRANATE 
BLossoMS AND GRASSES. 


THERMOMETER With Watcu Case. 


on which to hang a watch is attached to the 
back below the thermometer, and a bow 
of blue satin ribbon is fastened on the 
ring at the top. 


Flower Garnitures, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue long garnitures, Figs. 2 and 3, are 
used for trimming the skirts of evening 
dresses. Fig. 2 is composed of pale yel- 
low roses, sprays of ivy, and clusters of 
black berries; the garniture Fig. 3 is 
made of deep red pomegranate blossoms, 








Fig. 1.—Sitx Gavze Eveyine Dregs, Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dress, 
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carnations, ferns, 
leaves, and grass 
es. Fig. 1, a 
bouquet for the 
hair, consists of 
a water-lily and 
bud with velvet 
leaves, tied with 
loops and ends 
of satin ribbon, 
among which is 
set a je welled 
wasp. Fig. 4 
is composed of 
dark green che- 
nille and vel- 
vet leaves, with 
chenille - wound 
stems, and bunch- 
es of golden 


grapes. 


Linen Cheese- 
cloth and Lace 
Collar. 


Tus collar is 
in sailor shape, 
three inches deep 
at the back, and 
is made of white 
linen cheese- 
cloth, lined with 
cream - colored 
mull. Itis edged 
with white lace 
two inches and a 
half wide, which 
is run with gold 
thread, and head 
ed by a bias fold 
an inch in width 
of cheese-cloth, 
fastened down 
in herring-bone 










Fig. 4.—Bovagvet or CHENILLE LEAVES 


AND GOLDEN GRAPES. 





Fig. 4.—Monoeram. 


stitch with gold thread. The neck 
of the collar is bound with mull, 
and finished in front by a bow of 
gold embroidered lace and old gold 
satin ribbon. 


Monograms, Figs. 1-4. 
THESE monograms are worked on 
batiste or linen with fine embroid- 
ery cotton; Figs. 1 and 2 in satin 
and knotted stitch, and Figs, 3 and 
4 in satin and back stitch. 


Evening and House Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The trained skirt of this 
white gauze dress is trimmed with 
lapping side-pleated flounces of the 
material. The over-skirt and the 
long low-necked basque are edged 
with gathered lace, and finished 
with bows of satin ribbon and bou- 
quets of roses with green foliage. 

Fig. 2.—This dress is of maroon 
gros grain, The skirt is trimmed 
across the front and side breadths 
with two deep side-pleated flounces, 
while the train is simply edged with 
a narrow pleating. The over-skirt 
has a double apron front, the lower 
apron being cut in large tabs and 
the upper one bordered with fringe. 
The waist is made with a narrow 
half-high plastron, and is closed 
with a double row of buttons and 
interlacing cords as shown in the 
illustration. The cuffs and collar 
are of plush. 


i Soeeneeetinnietaenentiietetenente 


SCRAP SCREEN. 

PRETTY and simple screen is 

made of a common kitchen 
clothes-horse, with a coarse muslin 
nailed tightly on, and a strip of red 
velvet turned over the wooden edge, 
and tacked through and through to 
form the binding. Floral Christ- 
mas cards are cut out and arranged 
to form a border, and to hide the 
edge of the velvet. In the centre 
of the panels are colored pictures 
cut from the illustrated Christmas 
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papers. One in each panel forms a large me- 
dallion, and is surrounded by a band of about an 
inch and a half of gold paper. This again is 
surrounded by cards, placed close enough to con- 
ceal the coarse muslin foundation. Strong paste 
is used. This screen is both simple and inex- 
pensive ; it can be made easily at home, and may 
serve as a guide to intending workers. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Waverty.—Your fabric is mixed silk and wool bro- 
cade of very nice quality, and you have enough for an 
entire suit. It will look well tcimmed with a border 
of black plush, or else with black satin faced with red 
plush. 

A Constant Reapver.—The Bazar has published a 
cut paper pattern of the English Riding-Habit, with 
the sides of the skirt of different shape, in order to 
make the ekirt hang properly when the rider is in the 
saddle. 

Caxottne.—A crape veil, long, with deep hem, is 
worn over the face at first in the deepest mourning, 
but is afterward draped on the back oft he bonnet to 
hang on each side or else behind. Crape trimmings 
are folds lined with crinoline lawn. Fringe of crimp- 
ed tape is sometimes worn in conjunction with crape, 
while many ladies do not use any kind of trimmings, 
#ither fringe or ribbon, until crape is left off. 

Perecexity.—Your purple poplin will look well 
trimmed with darker plush or with velvet. Have ita 
full skirt, short, with an apron in front and a basque. 
Your ideas about the short princease dress are very 
good, though not many short costumes are made in a 
single piece now. 

A Sunsoriser.—It is proper for a grateful patient to 
make her physician a Christmas present, 

Mus, A. C. H.—An entire dress of brocade looks best 
with a full round skirt and double-breasted coat- 
basque. A narrow box-pleating of brown satin, and a 
wide band of the same above it, will trim the bottom 
of the skirt. Then drape a short apron and side sashes 
on the front and side breadths. Put satin cuffs, collar, 
and pockets on the basque, and use large dark pearl 
buttons, 

B, Attison.—Your summer silk will be prettiest if 
made principally of the striped silk, and only relieved 
with facings of a color, such as purple, violet, or red 
satin. Take out all the puffings, and have three 
straight breadths of the silk behind, a narrow gore 
each side, and a front gore. Then put on a ruche of 
black silk lined with the colored satin for trimming 
the foot, and have side sashes of black lined with the 
color. Use the same baeque by adding a deep collar, 
cuffs, and facings of the two colors. 

M. E. M.—Have a square-necked basque with half- 
long sleeves and a demi-trained skirt for your armure 
silk. Trim it with white lace, either Breton or Span- 
ish lace, beaded with pearls, if you mean it only for even- 
ings. If for the street as well, use velvet for panels on 
the skirt, and also put it on the basque instead of white 
lace. The gloves should be cream, pearl, or, according 
to a new fashion, tan-color, and should be long and 
loose on the arm, Plain black beaver-cloth cloaks are 
very little worn. The figured armure or diagonal 
cloths are preferred. 

Ovanos.—The green cloth for your daughter’s dress 
would look well faced with dark red Surah satin, or a 
little plush. The peasant dress is pretty for young 
girls; it is made with a round waist buttoned bebind, 
a full skirt, apron, and sash. Get brocade, or else 
striped velvet, costing from $1 50 to $2 a yard, to make 
a coat and side panels, with a full round skirt of your 
silk. 

A Svssorterr.—Five or six bias silk ruffles, each an 
inch and a half wide when finished, will make a very 
stylish trimming for your dress. The lower edge of 
each ruffle appears to be bound, but this is not a sepa- 
rate binding. The bias edge is first turned up on the 
right side, is sewed there with running stitches, is then 
turned down, and the edge turned under on the wrong 
side and hemmed ; this requires nearly an inch of ex- 
tra width on the ruffle. The upper edge is turned nn- 
der and gathered, and the ruffles are sewed so closely 
together that they lap. The skirt of your cloth dress 
should be complete, and the kilt-pleating set up on it, 
not added to it, 

Junniz.—Make a coat-basque of your silk, and get 
enough very dark plum-colored cashmere to make a 
full round skirt. If you can put a border of the silk 
quite plain around the skirt, and some hanging sashes 
on the left side, it will be very pretty. 

A. W. B.—We do not recognize the quotation. 

M. 8.—The striped velvet side panels will look very 
well. Your basque of the same material should be 
long and straight all around, either double or single 
breasted, and sloping open from the waist line in front. 
The back should have short side forms, and the middle 
seam should be left open below the waist. Large tint- 
ed pearl buttons are the only trimmings. The long 
sleeves are close coat shape, with cuffs tarned back. 
Square pocket flaps on the hips. Some fringe across 
the bottom of the panels is al) that is needed on them. 
One of the prettiest ways to make your cashmere is to 
have a round waist, full skirt, and diagonal apron, and 


add for the street a jacket of the same, made like that- 


jast described for your velvet. Put very narrow pleat- 
ing on the foot of the front breadths, and have a long 
sash on each side, hanging loose, with the ends gath- 
ered. Two kuife-pleated frills, each three inches fin- 
ished, made to lap half the width of the lower frill, 
will be stylish trimming, and may extend all around 
the skirt if you prefer it. The back breadths must be 
very full to be stylish. 

F. P. L.—Use white Spanish lace to trim the evening 
dress of wool fora young girl. A short skirt with di- 
agonal apron, and a square-necked basque, buttoned or 
laced behind, with elbow sleeves, will be a suitable de- 
sign, 

Sana.—The metallic hair-brush has bristles, instead 
of wire, as you seem to imagine. Brushing in many 


, swift strokes night and morning will make the hair 


smooth and glossy, and is safer than any nostram, 
Borax and oatmeal in the water will soften the flesh 
and keep it from chapping. Plush is too heavy to be 
worn in the ; its fresh can not be restored, 
and only professional cleaners can remove the creases 
from satin. Polonaises may be very much draped in 
the back, or they may hang quite full and straight. 
Use either velvet or eatin for a cashmere dress ; striped 
velvet is very much liked with cashmere. Garnet is 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade—not black. 
Striped velvet, at $1 25 a yard, is the cheapest trimming 
for garnet cashmere, or for a house sacque. Knife- 
pleatings are most used on alpaca dresses. Make your 
black alpaca with two deep pleatings behind, reaching 
from the belt to the foot of the skirt; have narrow 
pleating and a square apron draped on the front and 
side breadths. Make the waist a “shooting jacket,” 
with two box pleats im front, double-breasted, with 








two rows of small black buttons between these two 
box pleats; have one wide box pleat behind, and wear 
with a wide belt ; Byron collar and machine-stitching 
will complete it. Wear your polonaise as it is at pres- 
ent. 

K. B.—We know of no stain by which you can dark- 
en your face and conceal your blushes, and should not 
commend it to you if we did. If, as you say, you are 
not timid, and you ider this 
of the face a disease, caused probably by disturbed 
circulation, you should consult a physician for a prop- 
er remedy. 

Snow-FLaks.—The two articles on the South Ken- 
sington School of Art Needle-work, lately published 
in the Bazar, contain all the information we can give 
on the subject. You had better address that and the 
Cooking School for further details. New York house 
rents vary so much that it is impossible to answer 
your question. The wages of an ordinary maid-of-all- 
work averages about twelve dollars a month, A lady 
precedes a gentleman on entering a room. Thanks 
for your appreciation of the Bazar contents and edito- 
rials. 

Aw Oxp Sussorrer.—Make your little girl’s dresses 
to reach just below the knees. You can order patterns 
for wardrobe for girls of two years of age for 25 cents. 

B. V. G.—It is entirely proper for a young lady to 
accept the invitation of the mother of her betrothed to 
pay her a visit before marriage. 

Pavuite.—A full shirred waist either round or belt- 
ed, or else a basque, will be pretty for the graduating 
dress you are planning for next summer. The skirt 
may be either short or demi-trained, with flowing 
straight back breadths and flat fronts. For the ma- 
terial, choose either the useful white nuns’ veiling, 
which is fine transparent wool, or else soft mull. Have 
rows of puffing of mull, with lace and insertion be- 
tween for the front and side breadths, and let the el- 
bow sleeves be shirred lengthwise. If the young girl 
has a very slight figure, you might shirr the entire 
basque in perpendicular rows, as that gives an appear- 
ance of roundness. Instead of a sash, one very large 
bow of white satin ribbon will be worn on the left 
side in front, at the waist. 








Rrxer’s American Face Powder is the purest, 
softest, cheapest, and most elegant toilet requisite 
in the world. For sale everywhere. Warranted 
harmless. Price 25 cents per box. Those who 
prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s 
Cream of Roses the most satisfactory article 
they can use.—[ Com.] 





Many injurious <a ag follow from the use of 
adulterated Baking Powders. The most simple kind is 
made from pure Grape Cream Tartar and best Soda, 
Such is Hanford’s None Such. Ali grocers sell it.— 
(Com. 








Corvire Wuert.. ae the means of the newly in- 
i 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the apenas with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For eale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 











AD VERTISEMEN'LS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the Fem ace of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicatel flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
— may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to Hundreds 
of subtie maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may esca 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 





Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopatuie Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


IN WILLOW AND WOOD. 
AN UMBRELLA PROTECTS 
FROM SUN OR RAIN. 
Beware of Imitations. 
Sexnp ror Crrounar 10 
L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Next Block above Stewart's. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative 74 refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
ir Constipation. 
eadache, hemorrhoids, 


— congestion, &c. 
ei ~ ht E. GRILLON, 
rietor, 
Sold by all Chemists 


Suen e 1*° Classe 
GRILLON “=<rs"s-=: 


75 cents the box. 


























hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
N. 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 
for my Lilustrated Sr a 
$380 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
UNGAR piel P poole Pa’ te ake free. Address 
ashington. 
&c. oe bound 
and illustrated: Sold 


ment. = —_ ar. address 
PICTURE FRAMES. It 
GOL (free) of styles and prices. 
» N.J. 
by mail, 28c. 


Of every sieenietion for ladies and a nay House- 
iss MARY HUNTINGDO 
will sunKiy pay you to write 
8.H. MacEiwatn, Mfr., 202 & 204 Wabash Av., Chicago 
JREAD the now the new book The Canary—mating, breeding. 
everywhere. 
Sixoun Guavet Parzx Co. Pub's, 682 2 Hadson St NY. 





L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

‘The latest novelties in Front Pieces from $1 00 
upward. 

Marie Antoinette Switches, all long hair, 
dresses the hair for front aud back, from $6 00 each 
upward, 

Gray Hair a Specialty. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, a specialty, 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face Pow ers, in 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per box. 


Indelible Vegetable Lip and Face 
Rouge, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ** How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Avenue, 
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For 1881 is an Elegant Book of 120 Pages, ONE Color- 
ed Flower Plate, and 600 Illustrations, with Descrip- 
tions of the best Flowers and Vege' tables, and direc- 
tions for growing. Only 10 cents. wh English or Ger- 

man. If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10cents. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The Fior- 
at Goutpe will tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Plates, 500 Engravings, For 50 cents in paper 
covers ; $1 00 in — cloth. In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly M ne—32 Pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1 25a year; Five Copies for $5 00. Spec- 
imen Numbers sent for 10 Cts. ; 3 trial copies for 25 cts. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
jg CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Ra 2 nacinpenran A a our best 
ysicians as injurious to 
“vepy © oe health. For sale by Chi 
¥! Corset Co.,67 Washington 8St., 
Warpawr ed ©B Chicago, Il. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing A ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Pa a Patterns, known 
as “‘ Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


‘WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 

this — addition to a 

lady’s toilet is due to their 

CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 

and Jast, though by no means least, 

the DECIDED IMPROVED 

APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 

They make a thin face appear full—soften 

the lines that age sometimes creates. They 

are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 

their once abundant hair—whose foreheads a high— 

whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Bein e “ 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIFR the: = CAN OT 

out of wave. One grand og tan _ have NO E 

of the FALSE WIG-LIKE observable in 

ALL other waves and crim 

with — ing pins and the 

hair is VERY important for 
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‘oO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, , Sent, C.O.D., with 
ilege of exchan; aging. 'o be ONLY of buf s. 
Cc. THOMP: 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for lilustrated SUIS free. 


GARDEN SEEDS 


are wih. Best for dersepers Be of our own 





are planted 
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BuIST'S “GARDEN MANUAL for 1881 
‘ormation 


pages of seeiwt ), mailed for 8c, stamp. 
lesale rrent fi on 
ROBERT RUIRT, Jr. og rower. adelphia. Pa. 


St. Valentine's Day, 1881, 


THE LOVER'S DICTIONARY: 


A POETICAL TREASURY OF 
LOVER’S THOUGHTS, FANCIES, ADDRESS- 
ES, AND DILEMMAS. 

Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References 
as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the 
Study of the Tender Science. 


826 pp., Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
t@™ Sent by mail, postage any t of the 
ma receipt af the pres. 














United States, on 
Sy RuNe a wg peng? —A Collection of 





Charades, Tab! Wax Works, Amuse- 
ones, ys 15 cta. Lice Bis = for Little ae 

30 cts. Parlo’ Bene oye pny for t ae Tomes Folks, 30 
cts. Mailed on Send orders to P. O. 


Box 8410, New ton Cttalogues of Plays free. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MARCH 


ConrTains : 


BEDFORD PARK. By Monovuns D. Conway, 
With Hight [Wustrations. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN. By W.T. Hewsrr. 
With Ten Illustrations. 


THE ARRAN ISLANDS. By J. L. Croup. 
With Ten Illustrations, 


POSSIBILITIES OF HORTICULTURE. By 8. B. 
ABSONS, 
With Nine Illustrations, 


A GLIMPSE OF AN OLD DUTCH TOWN. 
Wilh Siateen Illustrations, 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. A Porm. By 
enkyY Riviey Dorr. 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. By Ronert Henuiox, 
With Full-page Illustration by Aunsy. 


A NATION IN A NUTSHELL. By Grorez P. 
ATHROP. 
With Twelve Illustrations, 
ANNE. A Nove. By Constanox Fentmwore Woot- 
SON. 
With Three Illustrations by Rermxuakt. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. By Gzorex Mereitt. 
HANDS OFF. A Srory. 
A TALK ON DRESS. By Maxta R. Oaxey. 


A HELPMEET FOR HIM. A Srory. By Witttam 
M. Baxxn. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF THE TURKS. By Henny 
O. Dwieur, 
A LAODICEAN. Boox rue First.—Grorer Somen- 
set. By Tuomas Harpy. 
With an [Uustration by Du Mavrixs. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... + «$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year..............0+ 400 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Hazr«e & Broruxrs. 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
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THE LIFE OF “CICERO. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
PENS 
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BENTLEY BROS. 


HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 


EMBROIDERY FRAME 


For res | jieces of any size. Convenient, neat, 
portable, and cheap. Call and see it, at 


856 BROADWAY, opposite Domestic Building. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfai 
remedy for removing reson and ee 
enneving disfigurements Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without Ly | gh Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, ©. 43 East 20th 8t., N.Y. 


EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE. 


Thousands of Ladies in in Barope ond & and America foe having 
LEWENBERG@ LLES de 








used Mme. 

ENCE _ and tinted) since io testify to their 
purity, utifal and refreshing effect upon the skin. 

At Drugegists and Fancy Go ee, 








Ss. 


Pir aa) Tableaux, Deshognes. Reet 
| as ae 
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GEORGE KEYES SON & O., 


NOW OUR INVENTORY OF STOCK IS TAKEN 
AND WE ARE DETERMINED TO CLEAR OUT 
OUR WINTER GOODS AT A GREAT LOSS, IN 
ORDER TO MAKE IMMEDIATE ROOM FOR OUR 
INCOMING STOCK OF SPRING GOODS, WHICH 
WE INTEND SHALL NOT FALL SHORT OF ANY 
IN NEW YORK CITY FOR QUALITY, PRICE, 
OR ASSORTMENT. 

WE ARE NOW SELLING HEAVY TWILLED 
SERGES AT 15c. PER YARD—WORTH 25c.—IN 
NAVY BLUES, SEAL BROWN, PLUMS, BLACKS, 
AND GARNET COLORS. 

THESE GOODS ARE SPECIAL BARGAINS. 

LAST SALE OF WINTER CASHMERES THIS 
WEEK. 

SPLENDID QUALITY BLACK CASHMERE AT 
T5c., WORTH 90c.; AT 85c., WORTH $1 00; 
AT $1 00, WORTH $1 25. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. ¥. 


wos FREE. 


Send us your Address 


ON A POSTAL CARD, 


AND WE WILL SEND YOU OUR INTERESTING 
AND VALUABLE PAMPHLET FOR LADIES ON 


Shopping in New York, 
ENRICH BROTHERS, 


285 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


This announcement will not appear again. Send 
your address at once and secure a copy. 








BABIES’ eS le 


Can be purchased oa the 


LILIPUTIAN! 





Much more economically and sulsteshertty than “to 
buy the materials and have them made. Children’s 
Clothing, including everything required for Com- 
plete Outfits, for all ages up to 16 years, our spe= 
elalty. Mail orders solicited. Catalogues furnished. 
BEST & CO., 315 Sixth Ave., 

_ Bet. 19th and 20th Sts., N. ¥. 


A CENTURY OF DISHONOR 
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Come,” he said, “ there’s danger where yon 
crowd doth congregate. Let us seek a more 
secluded spot, where we two alone can glide in 
safety together.” 

We two! Ah, fluttering little heart! why 
beat so wildly? Was it the exercise? 


swear I love thee. 
troth with mine.” 


FACETIZ. 

Tur following story is told of a counsel who was taken down very neatly 
by a witness whom he was browbeating. It was necessary to the coun- 
sel’s cause to make the witness in question, who was an aged man, 
break down. The following dialogue ensued: 

Counset. ‘* How old are you ?” 

Wirness. “ Seventy-two years.” 

Counse.. “ Your memory, of course, is not so vivid as it was 
twenty years ago ?” 

Wrrvess. “I think it is.” 

Counse. “State some circumstance which occurred, say, twelve 
years ago, and we shall be able to judge whether your memory is 
unimpaired.” 

Wrrness. “I appeal to the Court; I refuse to be interrogated in 
this manner.” 

Tur Juper. “ You had better answer the question.” 

Wrrness. “ Well, sir, if you compel me to do it, I will. About 
twelve years ago, you” (addressing the counsel) “studied in Mr. 
B—’s office.” 

Counss.. “ Yes.” 

Wrrness. “ At that time your father came into my office and said 
to me, ‘ Mr. D , my 8on is to be examined to-morrow, and I wish 
you to lend me twenty-five dollars to buy him a suit of clothes.’ I 
advanced the money, and from that day to this it has never been re- 
paid. I remember it as though it was yesterday.” 

Counset (considerably abashed), ‘‘That will do, sir; you may go 
down.” 

——_~—_—_———- 


Neither of them was over ten years old. One leaned against the 
fence, and the other rubbed his back against a lamp-post, and they 
eyed each other for a long time. Then one of them said, “‘My 
mother has got a new seal-skin sacque, and yours hain’t.” 

“I don’t care,” replied the other. “She frizzes her hair and uses 
paint, and that’s just as tony.” 
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The shop-lifter generally takes goods in a fit of abstraction. 
a EAT 

Wantep To Know—Whether fiery men are easily put out. 


a a 
Why can not a pantomimist tickle nine auditors at once ?—Be- 
cause he must gesticulate (just tickle eight). 
pidimedipipanes 


A Boston paper somewhat sarcastically remarks: “‘ The police of 
New York are being vaccinated. But what's the use of it? They 
never catch anything.” 


BLOCKED IN. 





Ah, rosy cheeks! why rosier grow? 


THE COLD CUT—A ROMANCE OF THE ICE. 


“Mabel!” he exclaimed, passionately, after they had ad - 7 ° 2 . 
glided awhile in the most secluded spot they could find, 
“here, kneeling upon the frosty bosom of this frog-pond, I 
Never shall I rise until thou plight thy 


She at length bade him hope. 
taken so long to deliberate that he had frozen 


f vain to extricate him. 
Was it the weather? 


At the burning of the Opera-House in Lockport, recently, some friend, 


away up amid the smoke of the third story, threw out a gigantic armfal 
t is a strange 


of insurance calendars upon the heads of the crowd below. 
world that will save even the effects of an insurance agent. 


But, alas! she had 
the ice in the mean time, and their united efforts were 


Oh, woman! when will you cease to hesitate? 


of At this critical moment the other fellow, the rival of our hero, hap- 


pened along (they generally do, confound ’em !), and after jeering and 
reproaching to his heart's content, he skated off with Mabel, leaving 
our hero to cut himself loose at his leisure with the jackknife which 
he, the rival, had generously loaned him. Taken altogether, it was a 
cold cut indeed. Oh, rivals! when will you cease your arrivals? 


fast to 


“Yes, I’m going to skate,” he answered, as his teeth rattled together, 
and his ears stood out like sheet-iron medals, “‘ They tried to staff me 
with a story of a boy who froze to death on the rink at the Park, but I 
wouldn’t take it.” 

* Didn’t one freeze to death ?” 
“Naw! Come to find out about it, he. just froze his ears and 

















nose and fingers and toes, and the rest of his body wasn’t touched 
atall. They can’t scare me with any of their tales of horror.” 
PR OPS 25 RE 


On being requested to stand as godmother to twin children of a 
friend, a lady, who'was an enthusiastic collector of old china, con- 
sented, on condition that she be allowed to name them. Her re- 

uest being granted, she called one Bric and the other Brac, saying 
that whenever she thought of Bric et Brac it would remind her of 
the happiest days of her life—i.e., those employed in making her 
wonderful collection, ; 

A quiet man was travelling a short time ago by rail, and was an- 
noyed by the noise which two or three men in the same car were 
making. One of them had been telling tremendous stories about 
himself in a loud voice, and had tried once or twice to draw out the 
quiet man, but in vain. At last he turned to him, and said, rather 
offensively, “‘I fear, sir, that our noise has rather inconvenienced 
you?” 

“Not in the least,” he replied. 

“T thought,” remarked the noisy man, “that you did not seem 
interested by my stories.” 

* Quite the reverse, my dear sir,” said the 
much so; in fact, I am a bit of a liar myself. 

—neneneaoremenes 

“ How shall I have my bonnet trimmed,” asked Maria, “‘so that 
it will agree with my complexion ?” 

“If you want it to match your face, have it plain,” replied the 


hateful Harriet. 


' “Downy” Way or Purrine Ir: Men are geese, women are ducks, 
and birds of a feather flock together. 


quiet one; “Iam very 
y 


PEt. SE 

A Louisville lady with four children entered a bob-tail car, and 
dropped four fares into the box. 

“One more fare, mum,” said the driver. 

“TI don’t have to pay for that child 2” inquired she, 
the youngest, who, she claiined, was only three years ol 

The driver said, ‘‘ Weli, you will have to pay for her, mum; the 
rules say 80.” 

The lady indignantly answered: ‘ Well, I know the rules myself, 
= impudent rascal, you. I don’t have to pay for that child. ri 
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The train had run into a snow-drift, and the engine was butting 
its head in vain against a six-foot bank. 

“For once the iron horse appears to be beaten,” remarked a fat 
woman near the centre of the car. 

* You shouldn't call it an iron horse,” mildly reproved a solemn- 
faced man across the aisle. 

“Why not?” asked the fat woman, in some surprise. 

* Because it’s block tin,” softly murmured the solemn-faced man, as he 
ex out of the window and across the wintry waste with a far-away 
ook in his eye, 

The fat woman gasped, while the conductor was astonished to such a 
degree that he went out of the car without slamming the door. 


CAREFUL OF HIS DIET. 


Lapy. “‘ Something to eat?” 


Tramp. “Yes’m. But I don’t want no Quail, cause it’s been awful hard with ’em 
this winter, and they have had to feed on all sorts of pison berries.” 


A Galveston darky rushed into a doctor’s office and breathlessly exclaim- 
ed: ‘Come on, doctor, right off. Dar is somebody in my house who is in 
an awful fix—laid up in bed a-groanin’ and a groanin’.” 

“ Who is it?” : 

“It’s me. - Yer see, boss, I didn’t hab nobody to send, so I come myself.” 
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SUMMER SPORTS WINTERIZED—TENNIS. 


ave you know, sir, that I live in the heart of the city, and I’m not 
to be taken in by street-car drivers.” 

He stopped the car, and said he wouldn’t haul her any farther un- 
less she paid. She still refused, and he said, “ Well, IT guess I can 
wait awhile.” 86 he tied the lines to the brake, mounted his stool, 
and lit his pipe. The lady shut her eyes, and sat as if asleep for 
about ten minutes, while the driver continued to smoke. 

At last the little girl whose fare hadn’t been paid toddled up to 
the front door, and yelled through the hole: Mae A there, driver ; say, 
you; mar says when you get tired a-waitin’ jest wake her up. She’s got 
to get over to Posey County afore dark.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the driver, “ that’s cool; that’s worth a nickel ;” and 
he untied the lines and drove on in a meditative mood. 
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